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Rora L ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY is 
NOW OPEN. Admission (from Fight till Seven o'clock), 
One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royat Cuar- 
yEn—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m. till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. ROBERTS, Sec. 





QOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 

\O COLOURS. THE FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION is Now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 

East, (Close to the National Gallery,) from Nine till Dusk. 
Adinittance Is. Catalogue 6d. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
- IN WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, 
Admission Is. Catalogue, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence, Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 











OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 

EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 

The time for receiving Works is Exrenpep from the end of 
the first weck in June to Saturday, June loth. 


HENRY COOK, Hon. Sec. 





NOW OPEN. 
| ISTORY OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING.—An EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
from Private Collections, illustrating the History of the 
Art; at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. Daily, 
from 10 a.m, till 6 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogues, Sixpence. 


ERMAN ACADEMY OF ART, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. The FIRST AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS and WORKS OF 
ART by the most eminent living German masters, selected 
from the Royal Academies at Berlin, Diisseldorf, and Kinigs- 
berg, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. 








AES. ANDERSON’S GRAND MORNING 
4 CONCERT, at ST. JAMES'’S HALL, on MONDAY 
Morning, June 17. Madlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Parepa, Mdlle. 
Artot, Sig. Giuglini, Sig. Delle Sedie, Sig. Dalle Aste, &c., 
will have the honour of appearing. 

The Orchestra will be complete. Stalls, 2ls.; Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d. 





) R. WALTER MACFARREN’S CON- 

CERTS of SOLO and CONCERTED PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, Hanover Square Rooms.—The THIRD on Tuesday 
Evening, June 11. Dusssk’s Quintett in F. Minor, Beet- 
hoven’s Fantasia, op. 77, Sonata, piano and cello, and solos, 
Walter Macfarren: Trio in D, op. 78, Beethoven. Artistes 
—Signor Piatti, MM. Blagrove, Westlake, Blakeston, Walter 
Macfarren, F. Berger; voeal, Miss Banks, Miss Palmer. 
Programme by G. A. Macfarren. Tickets, 10s. 6d., of the 
Music-sellers, and Mr. Walter Macfarren, 58, Albert Street, 


N.W. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having scriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 

—At a Preliminary Meeting of intending Metropolitan 
Exhibitors, held at the Mansion House, on Tuesday, the 
28th ult., on the invitation of the Right Honourable the 
Lord MAYOR, who presided, the following Resolutions 
were submitted, and agreed to nem. con. :— 

Ist. Proposed by Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, Bart., se- 
conded by Mr. Hunt, of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, 

That in order to promote a full representation in the In- 
ternational Exhibition of the present state of the numerous 
Metropolitan Industries, which are detailed in the list pub- 
lished by Her Majesty’s Commissioners, to allot space 
among Metropolitan Exhibitors, and generally to advise her 
Majesty's Commissioners, it is expedient that intending Ex- 
hibitors should form themselves into Trade Committees for 
each of the Classes and Sub-Classes of the Exhibition not 
already assigned to any National Committee. 

2nd. Proposed by Mr. P. Graham, seconded by Mr. 
Thornthwaite, 

That to facilitate business, each Trade Committee elect a 
Sub-Committee o! Management, to consist of three persons. 

3rd. Proposed by Mr. Crace, seconded by Mr. Huber, 

That the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor be requested to al- 
low a general meeting of the Exhibitors to be held at the 
Mansion House when convenient to his Lordship, and that 
the Society of Arts be requested to allow the use of the 
Great Room in the Adelphi for the meeting of the Trade 
Committees. 

bg Proposed by Mr. De la Rue, seconded by Mr. Vig- 
noles, 

That the best thanks of this Meeting be given to the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor for the use of the Mansion House on 
this occasion, and for the ability with which he has pre- 
sided ; and to Mr. Cole for the valuable advice he has ren- 
dered to this Meeting. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity with 
the provisions of the Deed of Settlement a General Meeting 
of the Proprietors of the Law Life Assurance Society will 
be held at the Society's Office, Fleet Street, Londen, on 
Monday, the 24th day of June next, at Twelve o'clock at 
noon precisely, to elect an Auditer in the room of William 
Henry Walton, Esq., who has resigned ; to elect six Directors 
and one other Auditor; and for general purposes, 

By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
23rd May, 1861. Actuary. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
12, Waterloo Place, London, 8. W. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That a 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors 
of this Association will be held, according to the Provisions 
of the Deed of Constitution, at the Office, No. 12, Waterloo 
Place, London, on Friday, the 14th day of June next, at 
Three o'clock in the Afternoon precisely, for the purpose of 
Declaring the Septennial Amount of Profits of the Associa- 
tion to the Twenty-fifth of December, 1860. 
By order of the Board, 

J. HILL WILLIAMS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 








31st May, 1861. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannon 
Row,. Westminster. To Volunteers.—This Society offers 
peculiar advantages to Volunteers. Mutual System of 
Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 2s. 3d., can secure 





The Opening of the New Fine Art Auction Gallery. 


MESSES. S.LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
i WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, respectfully announce 
that they have now OPENED their NEW FINE ART 
AUCTION GALLERY, recently erected for them in North 
Wellington Street, Strand, as an addition to their House of 
Business, solely for the more advantageous disposal. by pub- 
lic Auction, of Cabinet Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, and 
all Works of Art. 











METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. “ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientifie spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sSERtEs Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cunar- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbution, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G, has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taughi in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON, 





GUNTER'S CONFECTIONERY. 





Now ready, handsomely printed, with numerous illustrations, 
ice 6s, 6d., 
HE MODERN CONFECTIONER, 
A Practical Guide to the latest and most improved 
methods for making the various kinds of Confectionery ; 
with the manner of preparing and laying out Desserts; 
adapted for private families or large establishments. 
By WILLIAM JEANES, 
Chief Confectioner at Messrs. Gunrer's (Confeetioners to 
Her Majesty), Berkeley Square. 


London; Jonny Campen Hortey, 151 8, Piccadilly, 
and all Booksellers. 





£100 at death; and should that event occur in quence 
of any accident, except upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics,— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of 2s, L1gd. every calendar month, secure to himself 
medical attendance and medicine, 10s. per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 
of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured. Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. Apply to 
W. RENDALL, Secretary. 





Now ready, price 5s. ; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


) AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 

London: Jonny Campen Hortey, Piccadilly, W. 





HE FOUNTAINS IN KENSINGTON 
| GARDENS.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, 
price 4d., stamped 5d., contains :—Fine Views of the Works 
in Kensington Gardens—How Newcastle Defends itself— 
The Restoration of Buildings—The Science of Carpentry— 
The Anglo-Roman Bath—Paris Trip—Horticultural Gardens 
—Cambridge School of Art—The Works in Painters’ Hall— 
Royal Institute of British Architects—Report on the 
Monthly Returns by District Surveyors—Architecture in 
South-east Africa—Commission for improving the Sanitary 
Condition of Barracks and Hospitalk—Chureh-Building 
News, &c.—Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 





“PT OCK STITCH” SEWING MA- 

CHINES, manufactured by the “Wheeler and Wil- 
son” Manufacturing Company.—Office and Sale Rooms, 
462, Oxford Street, London.—Reeommended for their sim- 
plicity, fine mechanism, elegance of model and finish, speed, 
beauty, and durability of the work performed, They have 
been in use sufficiently long to thoroughly test their quali- 
ties, and give entire satisfaction. They are the favourite 
machine for domestic purposes, and are both suitable and 
profitable in the workshop. 

Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 
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13, Great MaRLBornovuGn STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI. 
Forming Part II. of ‘The Historv of the Reign of Henry 
TV., King of France and Navarre,’ from Original and 
Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER. 2 vols, with 
Portraits, 21s, bound. 


JAVA; or, HOW TO MANAGE A 
COLONY ; showing a practical solution of the questions 
now affecting British India. By J. W. B. MONEY, 
Esq. 2 vols., 21s. 

‘Aremarkable book. It will naturally excite the atten- 
tion of every educated Englishman."—T7imes. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a FOX-HUNTER. 

By “SCRUTATOR.” 1 vol. with Illustrations. 

“Serutator is one of the most graphic and eloquent his- 


torians of the sports of the Field, and for vital interest and 
utility this is decidedly the best production.” —Sunday Tines. 


ESSAYS FROM THE ‘QUARTERLY.’ 
By JAMES HANNAY. 8vo.. 14s., bound. 


* A very agreeable and valuable addition to our literature.” 
— Spectator, 


MEMOIRS OF ROYAL LADIES. By 
EMILY 8. HOLT. 2 vols., with fine Portraits. 21s. 
“These attractive Memoirs are full of entertaining matter, 


while they display abundant evidence that they are the 
result of much patiert research and study.""—Press. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J.C. 


JEAFFRESON, Esq., new, revised, and cheaper edi- 
tion. 1 vel, 10s. 6d. bound. (Next week. 


TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG 
the ETHIOPIANS,; with Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes from 
Senegal toGaboon. By T. J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Consul for Fernando Po. 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN THE 
REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN AC- 
QUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA 
AND CHINA. Dedicated, by permission, to her 


Majesty. Second edition. With 83 Illustrations, and 
Map. 42s., bound. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND 


AND ITALY. By FREDERICA BREMER. Trans- 
lated by MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 


BERKELEY. 1 vol., royal 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY; 
IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE IN THE ROMAN STATES 
AND SARDINIA. By Mrs. GRETTON; 5s., bound 
and illustrated; forming the New Volume of Hurst 
and Biackets’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP 
EDITIONS. 

A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST 


END, By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. Just ready, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HOMELESS; or, A POETS INNER 


LIFE. By M. GOLDSMIDT, the Author of “JACOB 
BENDIXEN,.” 3 vols. 


ICE-BOUND. By Walter Thornbury. 
Author of “BRITISH ARTISTS FROM HOGARTH 
TO TURNER,” &e. 3 vols, 

“This remarkable book possesses a fund of real merit. It 
is distinguished by great vivacity of style, brilliance of 
colouring, and variety of incident.”—Literary Gazette. 

“In ‘Iee-Bound’ Mr. Thornbury has put forth all his 
powers, and has produced one of the best books of fiction he 
has ever written.” —Messenger’. 


THINKING and ACTING. By a Cler- 
¥YMAN’S DAUGHTER, Author of “ HELEN LIND- 
SAY,” “OUR HOMELESS POOR,” &c. 2 vols. 

“There is a charm about this tale which immediately 
captivates the reader. The tone of the entire story is so 
pure, the style so elegant, and the circumstances imagined 
so real and truthful, that it will be strange indeed if the 
heartiest welcome be not accorded to its publication.”— 

Messenger. . 

WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 
Author of “ ALICE WENTWORTH,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A good novel.” —Athenwum. 

“ Undeniably fascinating.” —Literary Gazette. 


NO CHURCH. By the Author of ‘High 
CHURCH.’ Third Edition. 3 vols. 


“We advise all who have the opportunity to read this 
book. It is worth the study.”—Atheneum, 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 
of “GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY,” &e. eam 
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THe NEW EDITION (Kighth Thousand) 
of Mx. DU CHAILLU'’S ADVENTURES IN EQUA- 
TORIAL AFRICA will be published on Monpay. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, in feap. 8vo, price 48. 6d., 


ABY BIANCA: A VENETIAN STORY. 
By Mrs. VALENTINE, 


London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





This day, in feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
Be Bn A. tO es. 
Abasement before God—Sorrow for Sin—Meckness of 
Spirit—Desire for Holiness—Gentleness—Purity of Heart— 
The Peacemakers—Sufferings for Christ. 
By JOHN 8. B. MONSELL, LL.D., 


Rural Dean, and Vicar of Egham; Author of “ Spiritual 
Songs,"’ Parish Musings,” &c. 


London: Parker, Soy, and Boury, West Strand. 





Cloth, 2s., 


ALES, CONVERSATIONS, AND EASY 
LESSONS from HISTORY; with Questions, Being 
the First Volume of the ‘ Instructor.” 


London; Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Cloth, 2s, 


ESSONS ON HOUSES, FURNITURE, 
4 FOOD, and CLOTHING; with Questions, Being the 
Second Volume of the “ Instructor." 


London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand, 





Cloth, 2s., ’ 


ESSONS ON THE UNIVERSE, ANT- 
; MAL, VEGETABLE, and MINERAL KINGDOMS, 
and HUMAN FORM; with Questions. Being the Third 
Volume of the “ Instructor,” 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 





Cloth, 2s., 


I OOK OF THE CALENDAR, THE 
MONTHS, and the SEASONS; with Questions, Be- 
ing the Fourth Volume of the “ Instructor.” 





London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 





Cloth, bas 
[ESCRIETIVE GEOGRAPHY, WITH 


Statistics of the various Countries and Divisions; 
with Questions. Being the Fifth Volume of the ‘In- 
structor.”’ 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Cloth, 2s., 


LEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY ; 


with Questions. Being the Sixth Volume of the “In- 
structor.”’ 


London: Parker, Soy, and Bovry, West Strand. 





Cloth, 2s., 


LEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY; 


witth Questions. Being the Seventh Volume of the 
“ Instructor.” 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand, 





This day, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 
OTANY BAY: AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J. GORDON, 
Formerly of Bathurst, New South Wales. 


Anrucr Hat, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price Twopence, 
HE BOOKS OF THE MONTH, FOR 
JUNE, an analysis of all the leading Books published 
during MAY. 


W. H. Samir and Soy, 186, Strand, and Railway Bookstalls. 





“WHAT HAS LONG BEEN WANTED."—7imes. 
Fourth Thousand, pp. 316, price 4s. 6d., by post 4s. 10d., a 


GLANG DICTIONARY; witha HISTORY 

of VULGAR LANGUAGE, and Account of the 
HUMOROUS WORDS used in the STREETS, UNIVER- 
SITIES, HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, FASHIONABLE 
LITERATURE, &c. Second Edition, with 2,000 additional 
words. 

London: Joun Campen Horrtey, Piccadilly, 
and all Bookse'lers, 


G. A. SALA’S NEW NOVEL. 


HE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON 
appears in ‘TEMPLE BAR,” No, VIL, for June, 
conducted by Grorcr AvGustvUs SALA. 


Price 1s. Monthly. 
Office of ‘‘ Tempe Bar,” 122, Fleet Street. 








In Monthly Volumes, neatly printed, on goed paper, in large 
type, feap. Svo, price 2s., ornamental boards; or, in cloth 
gilt, lettered, price 2s. 6d., 


THE FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY; A Col- 
lection of First-Class Copyright Works in every De- 


partment of Literature; each Volume complete in itself, 
Now ready, 


1—THE FINEST GIRL JIN BLOOMSBURY. By A, 
MAYHEW. 


2.—AFTER OFFICE HOURS. By Enmcunp Yares. 
3.—CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES, By Lascentes WRAXALL. 


4—TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK, By Gronar At- 
Gusts SALA. Price 2s, 6@. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


London: For the Proprietors, W. Kext and Co,, 
Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. 8, 0, HALL, 
AN WRONG BE RIGHT? 


appears in 
ST. JAMES'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, MAY, and JUNE, 


Price Ons Shilling Monthly. 


London: W. Kent and Co,, Paternoster Row. 





In appropriate Illustrated Covers, at the uniform price of 
One Shilling each, 


DISPENSABLE HANDY - BOOKS, 
POPULARLY DESIGNED as PRACTICAL GUIDES 
on ALL SUBJECTS of UNIVERSAL INTEREST and 
USEFULNESS. Contributed by the BEST AUTHORS, 
These Handy Books will be indispensable to every one in 
usefulness, independent of each other in character, illustra- 
ted to the fullest extent, indited by the most practical au. 
thors upon each subject, and unequalled in the value and 
completeness of the information afforded, 


I, 
TTANDY BOOK OF MARINE BOTANY, 
Embracing every feature of interest connected with 
this delightful sea-side recreation, and illustrated with many 
charming specimens. (Just aut. 
Il 


ANDY BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS 
and MOSSES, Describing their Haunts and Habits— 
their Forms and Uses. With numerous Pictorial Represen- 


tations. [Just owt, 
UI 


ANDY BOOK OF GARDENING, 
Giving Plain and Practical Instructions in the Cultiva- 
tion of Fruit, Flower, Window, and Kitchen Gardens; as 
well as to lay them out to the best advantage for Beauty 
and Profit. [Just out, 


IV. 
I ANDY BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS, 
Showing where to Gather them—How to Preserve 
them—their Times and Seasons for Flowering—and their 

Medicinal Uses. Illustrated with Beautiful Specimens. 

(Just out, 

i 
ANDY BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, 
Containing Letters of Introduction and Dinner Parties 
—Drawing Room, Evening Party, and Ball Etiquette— 
Morning Visits, and Visits of Ceremony, Friendship, and 
Condolence—Dress, Manners, and Personal Appearance— 
Marriage, Domestic, and Christening Etiquette—Reception 
and Entertainment of Visitors. (Ready June 8. 


Vi 
ANDY BOOK OF CHESS, Giving 
Elementary Lessons that will enable the Student to 
master all the intricacies of this interesting Game. With 
many interesting ProuLems, and an Historic Account of Its 
Rise and Progress. [Ready June 15, 
Vil. 


| ANDY BOOK OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY; Containing the best methods of prepa- 
ring every kind of Fish, Meat, Game, Pastry, and Vegeta- 
bles, ina manner to suit all incomes, as well as instructions 
in carving, Laying out Tables, Designs for folding Napkins, 
adulterations of Food, and Cookery for the Young and Inva- 
lids. [Ready June 22. 

*,* Other works are in preparation, and will be duly an- 
nounced. 

This admirable series of Books will be contributed to by 
the best authors, and published at the uniform price of One 
Shilling. Illustrations with the best designs and style of 
engraving. 


London; Wakrp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. SENIOR ON POPULAR EDU- 
CATION.* 

Nort long ago we drew attention in these co- 
lumns to the Report issued by the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed in 1857; and reviewed 
their recommendations in connection with Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s researches in France and 
Holland. We invite our readers again to this 
subject, the importance of which no represen- 
tations are needed to magnify. The unex- 
panded future of England is bound up in the 
children of the land: they are the buds that 
will blossom into mature and noble manhood 
if we are wise, and canker into diseased and 
unfruitful growth if we tend them foolishly. 
The deep importance of this inquiry has justly 
affected the sagacious and earnest men who 
conducted it. They have recognized therein 
no occasion for smooth deference of opinion, 
or elegant lightness of labour. Their report 
exhibits nothing like consentient resolutions, 
or certain plan; it was rather the hesitating 
conclusions of a majority, accepted by a doubt- 
ful and deliberative minority. ‘The independ- 
ence of the Commission is being shown by the 
supplementary judgments we are receiving. 
Mr. M. Arnold, first of the decemvirate, un- 
bosomed himself in the matter. He, as we 
lately perceived, came to France, and saw, and 
was conquered. His soul, ardent but impres- 
sive, bowed before the image of clay, whose 
feet of iron crush down all delays and obstacles. 
Impatient of the bars which freedom erects 
against her own progress, he sighed in crown 
octavo for the strong hand of beneficent des- 
potism to remove them. A generous pervert, 
he forgot the Saxon in admiring the Celt, and 
cried, ‘‘ J’y crois,” with the emphasis and the 
abruptness of Rachel in the Polyeucte. Public 
opinion was not converted with him; it will 
incline with larger favour to the views of 
Mr. Senior, presented in the volume before 
us. They are practical and comprehensive, 
aud by no means least so where the Report 
of the Commission has not adopted them. 
We thus receive them as a necessary comple- 
ment of the Commissioners’ verdict ; and we 
trust that other dissident jurors of this great 
educational jury will follow Mr. Senior's lead, 
and repeat with him their ‘“ liberavi animam.” 
Tn deciding to retain the Privy Council Sys- 
tem Mr. Senior is with the majority. He ad- 
duces weighty arguments against the with- 
drawal of all Government interference in edu- 
cation. He urges that whereas education might 
safely be confided to an educated generation, 
that of our own day is not such, and will not, 
perhaps, be succeeded by any such. Limiting 
the right of Government interference to one of 
protection to the individual, he argues that the 
State may fairly step in to save the child from 
its careless parent or brutal master. But Mr. 
Senior’s studies and liberal genius narrowly 
save him here from a false and tempting con- 
clusion. The State must see the child educated, 
but may not compel the father or the master 
to educate him. From this compromise of duty 
with desire—from this recognition of individual 
right which embarrasses itself—spring the diffe- 
rences of the Commission. Mr. Senior’s con- 


| clusion is for wider Government action, for mul- 
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tiplied agents, and for more liberal grants. He 
condemns the substitution of local and county 
rates for funds drawn from general taxation, 
dissenting in this point from the majority. He 
concedes to parents a larger share in the con- 
trol of aided schools; he will trust the people 
more generously than Mr. Arnold, but not 
without much reservation and much misgiving 
as to their fitnéss. Dr. ‘Temple has finely de- 
clared that, ‘‘'The people’s misgovernment of 
their own affairs is government in the learning ; 
and if the people are ever to learn any kind of 
self-government, the management of their chil- 
dren’s education is most within their reach.” 
Mr. Senior replies to this with some injustice 
and inconsequence ; he says :— 


“T admit that in some cases, and under some cir- 
cumstances, people, by governing themselves ill, may 
learn in time to govern themselves well. But I be- 
lieve that in order to profit by experience, men must 
start with much more education than is possessed 
by the lower classes of the English. For fifty years 
they have been managing their own benefit societies. 
Almost all of them are founded on principles lead- 
ing to inevitable insolvency. For fifty years they 
have been managing their own trades’ unions. There 
is not one which is not based on folly, tyranny, 
and injustice which would disgrace the rudest sa- 
vages. They sacrifice their wives’, their children’s, 
and their own health and strength to the lowest 
sensuality. The higher the wages, the worse seems, 
in general, to be the condition of the families... .. 

“Persons who so grossly, so pertinaciously, and 
so incorrigibly mismanage their own affairs, are the 
last to whom I would entrust the management of 
those of others. 

“Nor do I believe, with Dr. Temple, that the 
management of the education of children is a task 
for which the labouring classes are peculiarly fit.” 


Fit they are not, but get fitter with assist- 
ance, than any State system dear to Prussian 
drill-sergeants or French prefects. Mr. Senior 
gravely misapprehends the labouring classes ; 
and his misapprehension might infect what is 
valuable in his book, but that we are certain 
of his sincere goodwill for them. His words 
apply to the dissolute and the criminal popu- 
lace, not to the great working masses of Eng- 
land. ‘The children of the first are abandoned 
to the State; they are its wards. Educate them 
in workhouses, in prisons, in reformatories : 
it is an imperial province. But the poor 
working man wants laws, not masters ; help, 
not orders; the advantages of a citizen, not 
the alms of a pauper. He needs to have his 

th cleared, not to be led in this or that road. 

f he withdraws his children from school for 

wages in the mill or the factory, whose fault 
is that so much as the Government’s,—tender 
to the necessities of the millowner and the 
manufacturer, but deaf to the cries of the 
children? ‘* Quod lex non jubet vetat ;” thus 
spake the spirit of ancient law :—‘ Quod 
lex non vetat permittit;’ such is the ex- 
pression of just and modern legislation. 
What if the law forbade the employment of 
children until they could read and write? 
Would not this, by increasing the wages of 
grown hands, permit the instruction of the 
young ones? Mr. Senior himself recommends 
the measure ; and in such a direction Govern- 
ment might well, and properly, intervene. The 
Saxon genius, intolerant of rule, will eagerly 
avail itself of opportunity ; and Government 
energy and Government means should be re- 
served for those poorest of all poor,—the chil- 
dren that have no friend and father, or one 
who has forfeited or surrendered the sacred 
name. 

We have seen that Mr. Senior is not deterred 


continuance and expansion of the Council sys- 
tem. The last gentleman has anticipated a 
future attendance cf three million children in 
the Council schools, demanding thirty thou- 
sand trained teachers. This isa great charge 
to undertake. When, indeed, Privy Council- 
lors who have consulted for themselves, instead 
of for the State, are richly pensioned; when 
statesmen who have imperilled empires live at 
imperial expense; when, finally, a Premier 
flings State pene S to literature like a bone to 
a dog (and, in a recent case, to the wrong dog 
entirely), it seems hard to count the cost of an 
absolute good like education. If, indeed, the 
necessary funds can be raised from any source 
but new taxes ; if a holocaust of sinecurists, for 
instance, could be offered to Minerva, the god- 
dess would smile benignantly, and the nation 
would be satisfied. Some such resort is glanced 
at in Mr. Senior's later chapters, where he 
urges the reform and re-application of all our 
much-abused charities. ‘The munificent estates 
which Waynflete gave to Magdalen, or Henry 
VI. to Eton, or Wolsey to Christchurch, or 
Edward VI. to a score of manufacturing towns, 
were meant for the simple, and not for the 
gentle. The hospitals of London and the free- 
schools of the midland marts—these and their 
machinery are the poor man’s; and in restoring 
these to him the State might inoffensively be- 
come an educator. Upon the foundations of 
our endowed schools the middle and higher 
classes have largely built, with the permission 
of the Church, which mainly oe them, 
They have bricks and straw enough to build 
for theraselves, and it is time they betook them- 
selves elsewhere. ‘ 
But, assuming that the Council system is to 
stand with modifications, those which Mr, 
Senior offers demand attention. He directs 
the extended action of the Council to the work - 
house schools in the first place. The forty 
thousand children who there receive a simul- 
taneous instruction and corruption, demand 
(with the hundred thousand street Arabs) the 
first efforts of the State. At present the work- 
houses contain paupers and pupils together ; 
the children, guilty at first of nothing but 
poverty, learn from adult pauperism to be idle 
and criminal. The remedy has been found in 
district schools, segregating the children into 
central establishments. But a world of Bum- 
bledom—a hydra of vested interests—rises 
against them. What one Union hates is an- 


Poor-Law Commissioners on this head have 
been neglected or evaded. Again, the salary 
of a workhouse schoolmaster depends on the 
number of boys under him—a direct premium 
on indolence—since the workhouse school is to 
provide the young pauper with skill to gain 
employment, and must empty in proportion us it 
is good. 

Rstie: the ‘sons of the street”—the lost 
sheep of Miss Carpenter’s shepherdless flock— 
the author would assimilate the ragged schools 
to the district schools, and grant from the 
Government fund the salary of the teacher. 
He perceives the advantages of prevention over 
cure, and is for extending the power of ma- 
gistrates to anticipate the corruption of the 
homeless by consigning them toa home. But 
we pass to the wide and pregnant subject of 
factory children and their bringing-up. Here 
Mr. Senior’s book discloses a state of cruelty and 
suffering absolutely incredible upon less con- 
vincing evidence than demonstration. In ca- 
lico-printing, for example, children of the ten- 
derest age are employed as “ teerers.” In the 
lace-trade they work as ‘‘ drawers” and ‘ run- 








* Suggestions on Popular Education, By Nassau W. Senior, 
one of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State 
of Popular Edneation in England, (Murray.) 
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Acts of Parliament notwithstanding. Here is 
the statement of Mary Walters, ‘‘lace-runner,” 
in rich and Christian England :— 


“(Mary Walters.)—Is married, Cannot read or 
write ; went when a child to the Exchange Sunday 
School. Has been a lace-runner ever since she was 


‘a little bit of a thing that could stand on two | 


bricks to reach the frame; works generally from 
5 a.m. till 9 or 10 p.m.; ‘she can’t sit longer, be- 
cause she is a poor creature now;’ has about one 
hour for dinner, and half an hour for breakfast and 
tea ; works for an agent, and earns on an average 
2s. 6d. per week ; this is as much as she can get, 
and that with hard work. Her sight has suffered a 
great deal ; this happens generally to runners ; she 
cannot see what o'clock it is across her room; her 
eyes are getting worse. Almost all the children of 
the poor people of the town are employed in draw- 
ing, running, purling, &c., &c.; the common age to 
begin is six. 
er 


“ (Signed) Mary X ee 
mar 


And thus testifies Mrs. Turner :— 


“Does not think that if children were prevented 
working before nine it would seriously interfere with 
this trade. It might a little interfere if children be- 
tween nine and thirteen were only allowed to la- 
bour eight hours a day. It would not affect her if 
young persons to the age of eighteen only worked 
twelve hours a day. 


from seven in the morning till nine at night ; it is 
too long. I have often said to his father that I 
, would take him away and put him to school.’” 


We multiply these extracts, because nothing 
| short of them will secure belief in that which 
| National Education has to encounter. Pierc- 
ing and sharp is the “‘ery of the young children,” 
heard in heaven too, if it be disregarded on 
earth; and the prose of fact and circumstance 
confirms the indignation of the poetess :— 
‘“ All day the iron wheels go grinding, 
As if Fate in each wheel were stark, 
And the children's souls God gave us for the minding 
Spin on blindly in the dark ;” 
—in such “dark” that Mr. Senior testifies how 
their very misery is unperceived by them. To 
the question, ‘Do you ever feel tired?’ these 
little victims of an iron age had no response to 
make. It had never been asked them, and 
they had no conception of its purport or sense ! 
The constant pressure of work upon the child- 
mind presses out all other ideas. Now—to- 
day — near us—in Wolverhampton, Willen- 
hall, Nottingham—these things, my lord bi- 
shops, these things, polemical divines, are 
current. Tender children are set by those who 
should nurture them, to killing work, in ‘‘worm- 
ing” or nicking” a screw, in grinding co- 
lours, in  chevening ” or “ purling ” my nae 
O- 





“ Chevening usually causes short-sightedness ; it | 
also makes the eyes weak. Children when they be- | 
gin are sometimes, but very rarely, obliged to use | 
spectacles. They are generally very delicate in | 
health ; and often sick and ill. The children are not | 
allowed to talk at work. | 

“Finds that they become very much tired to- | 
wards the evening ; ‘they are partly asleep for hours | 
before they leave off.’ The younger they are the | 
more tired they become. To keep them to their , 
work, has heard that mistresses are obliged to givea 
cuff to one and the cane to another. Does not | 


dainty lace. But there is a pathos past e 
uence in one answer obtained by Mr. Horne. 
Te asked a little boy in a Warwickshire iron 

foundry if he could read. ‘ Yes, sir,” replied 

the poor boy (into whose soul the iron had lite- 
rally entered), ‘I can read small words if they 
ben’t heavy.” 

Mr. Senior asks for swift and potent remedies, 
and the disease may well daunt homceopathic 
dosers, and milk-and-water cures. He recom- 
mends, as we have seen, abrupt legislation, 
forbidding the hiring out of children under 


ai 
i 
i 
i 
’ 
| 
} 


think it would be possible to get their children to , Cight years, and permitting it only on certifi- 
work twelve or fourteen hours a day without the | cate of sufficient education. The arguments 
cane. These children have no time to go to school | by which he supports these and cognate pro- 
in the week-days ; they have no time to get exercise | posals deserve the regard of our readers. They 
or recreation; ‘they go from bed to work, and from | lead him to suggestions of general and practical 


he visits the Privy Council’s establishment of 
Inspectors. He asks if the schoolmasters who 
bear the burden and heat of the day are to be 
for ever ‘excluded from the work they best un- 
derstand from practice. He inquires if all 
inspectors of church schools must be clergymen 
by any other reason than the “ ratio ecclesias- 
tica.” Finally, Mr. Senior presses for a more 
practical and elementary education in aided 
public schools. He pleads for the elimination 
of the hard things in biblical and catechistic 
details—thestone instead of bread—with which 
the clerical hand delights to feed the craving 
mind. ‘*Hnumerate the prophecies relating to our 
Lord in Numbers, Psalns, and Zechariah.”— 
** What events are connected with Hobah, Beer- 
lahai-roi, Mizpeh, Peniel, Shalem, Shechem, 
Luz?” These are two examination questions 
set to candidate mistresses in 1857, as tests of 
their ession of useful knowledge. Could 
any Bishop on the bench answer them off-hand, 
or, more wonderful still, make capital of such 
astonishing knowledge in an infant school ? 
We think not, with Mr. Senior, and thank him 
in this and many places for advocating Com- 
mon Sense against Convention, and Education 
against those who think themselves Educators, 
when they are really pedants or propagandists, 


OUR SOCIAL BEES.* 


In this full little volume Dr. Wynter, already 
well known as a clever, amusing, and - learned 
writer on scientific and miscellaneous subjects, 
has collected a portfolio full of his interesting 
contributions from Once a Week, Fraser's Ma- 
gazine, the Times, &c. These essays are crowded 
with facts and sparkling with fancy, and are 
written in a cheerful and philosophic spirit. 
The writer never rises above our horizon, is 
never very much in advance of the age, is never 
very unapproachable in his ideal, but still is so 
shrewd, sensible, and thoughtful in his mode of 
narration and in his way of marshalling facts, 
that no one can quarrel with him. 


AUP lah RIE ON ADRS 


work to bed;’ should think they ‘would be stupi- | nature, with some of which we heartily agree. 


| 
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fied on Sunday,’ and not likely to obtain much ad- 
vantage from the instruction they then receive.” 


Will these things be believed? or, being 
believed, will it seem wonderful that from 
these poor babies all human wants and feelings 
are worked out? Mr. Senior forbids us to 
think that things are not so now, after legisla- 
tion and free trade. He quotes Mr. Horne’s 
report to the effect that 1860 is as bad as 1843 ; 
that laws are disregarded, and the children of 
our manufacturing towns set to labour, before 
their bones are knit. 
tort unwilling credence, it is at hand in the 


Tt runs thus :— 


“Some time ago, Mr. Allbut, the late Chief 
Bailiff of Hanley, told me that he had occasion to 
go to his work before four in the morning, and in 
the street met a little girl crying bitterly, because, 
as she told him, she was late, and so shut out of the 
‘pot-bank.’ He said, ‘It is not nearly time (i.e., 
six o'clock) yet ;’ but she answered, ‘I ought to have 
been there by three, but I slept too long. I was 
not home till ten last night.’ From three in the 
morning till ten at night, and the child was (I 
think) not eight years old. 


“ To-day I called on the wife of one of our colliers, 
and said, ‘I remember that you have a little child at 
a pottery,—how old is he?’—‘ Seven next 21st of 
May,’ she said. ‘And when did he go to work?’ 
—‘The middle of last. August.’ ‘That was very 
young.’—‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘it is too young, and he is 
a sickly lad, the weakest of them all, and he is there 


If more is needed to ex- , B, 
| the chaplain of the Liverpool Industrial Schools. 
quotation contained in a letter to Sir G. Lewis 
from Mr. Norris, one of her Majesty’s inspec- | 


tors of schools, bearing date of March 10, 1860. | 


| Thus Mr. Senior bravely assaults the old and 


mistaken system, which keeps children at their 
work till work is hateful and the mind wearied. 
He strengthens his stroke with the weight of 
experience, and quotes authority after authority 
against the long-hour system. ‘‘ Three hours 
a day is as long a time as children can be pro- 
fitably employed in school,” says the master at 


| Richmond. ‘ Labour in teaching beyond four 
| hours is fruitless,” adds the master of the Chel- 


sea Model School. ‘‘ Half-time scholars are in 
advance of full-time, girls and boys,” testifies 


With these and other stalwart soldiers, Mr. 
Senior attacks the fortress of custom. The 
Commission would not have vainly deliberated 
if it should do no more than act on this evi- 
dence, and set the bright goddess Mathesis free 
of her shameful and hurtful fetters. 
| We haye no space to consider in detail the 
| opinions of the author upon the extension of 
the Inspectorate, the province and promise of 
| the National Society, and the promotion of 
evening schools. These last are extremely im- 
portant, as affording to the adult engaged 
during the day the instruction which he missed 
in early life, and has lived to covet. If school- 
| hours were reasonably adjusted to schoolboys’ 
| capacity of application, one master might 
‘easily manage the day and evening school. 
Only masters are wanting; and bv such a 
measure the Privy Council might take within 
| their scope a wide circle of most influential 
| schools. In this we concur with Mr. Senior, 
| as well as in the pungent remarks with which 








Now, as we hold it that one of the best re- 
views that can be given of a clever miscellane- 
ous book is some syllabus of its contents, we 
proceed, before dissecting the Doctor, or pulling 
him rib from rib, to tell our readers what his 
book contains, altering, where necessary, the 
names of his chapters, to more clearly indicate 
their nature. In a way too thorough for the 
mere clever talker or diner-out, too vivace 
and too exhaustive for the mere ‘ reader-up ” 
of a subject, Dr. Wynter chats sagaciously 
about the The Post Office; London Smoke ; 
Mock Auctions; Hyde Park; The Suction- 
Post ; St. George’s Hospital; The India-Rub- 
ber Artist; Adulterations; Artificial Limbs ; 
Perfumes; The Hunterian Museum; Shop 
Windows ; Mourning Shops; Cheapside Or- 
chards ; Wedding Bonnets; Aérated Bread ; 
the German Fair; Club Chambers; Needle- 
making; Preserved Meats; London Stout ; 
Palace Lights and Club Cards; Military Cloth- 
ing; London Beggars; Wenham Lake Ice; 
Candle-making ; Woman's Work ; The Turk- 
ish Bath; ‘Telegraphs; The Sewing Machine ; 
The Times, Advertisements; Fairs; Tours in 
Wales and the Lakes; Physical Antipathies ; 
The Philosophy of Babydom; Brain Disease ; 
Human Hair, &c. 

We might quarrel with the title of Dr. 
Wynter's book, which seems to us euphemistic, 
aflected, and inappropriate. We might com- 
plain of his temerity in attempting to describe 
such subjects as ‘The Post Office,” when Mr. 





* Our Social Bees; or, Pictures of Town and Country Life, 
and other Papers. By Andrew Wynter, M,D., Author of Cu- 
riosities of Civilization, (Hardwicke.) 
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Dickens has done it so inimitably, or of the in- 
terpolation of several chapters on Welsh and 
English Tours, which do not harmonize with 
the general purpose of the book ; but where so 
much is good, we do not care to cavil about 
such trifles ; if our lump of amber is good, why 
fret ourselves about the incongruous fly? we 
do not get essayists every day of either Dr. 
Wynter’s learning or Dr. Wynter’s power of 
description. Nor would we, as some of our 
contemporaries ungenerously, and sometimes 
we fear maliciously, do, remind our readers 
that this pleasant book is really a sort of se- 
cond edition of two small volumes, long since 
out of print; nor brand it as a ‘reprizit,” 
because some of the articles have already ap- 
peared in the London Review, the Times, the 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh Review, and Once a 
Week. We are thankful to any good and 
popular writer who will take the trouble to 
collect and revise his best papers, and, by re- 
rinting, render them accessible to a new and 
arger audience. When a writer keeps in 
view a future book, and shapes all he writes 
for that book, it is impossible that the full 
power of his palette or the compass of his 
instrument can be known, felt, or seen, till 
the whole series of such papers are collected 
in an arranged form between two covers. 
To dismiss a book, half of which is new, in 
three or four lines, as a reprint, must arise 
from the mere blindness of conceit, and the 
mere arrogance of ignorance, and would be as 
unjust to such an accomplished writer and 
keen thinker as Dr. Wynter, as it would be 
injurious and disgraceful to the paper offering 
so stupid and malicious a slight, and the next 
week, perhaps, filling three pages with an essay 
on ‘* The redness of Cromwell’s nose,” or ‘* The 
religious opinions of Pope’s maternal uncle,” 
or ‘** On the entire innocence of Guido Fawkes, 
Esq.” 
The Doctor's humour is sometimes a little 
laboured, and his dialogue a little ponderous 
and unreal; but in his description of scenes 
he seldom falters, and is sometimes extremély 
happy. ‘These qualities of the writer we will 
presently illustrate, but first let us instance the 
close fulness of his style. Take the following 
shrewd observation on dead letters :— 


“In looking over the list of articles remaining in 
these two letter-oflices, one cannot help being struck 
with the manner in which they illustrate the feelings 
and habits of the two peoples. The Scotch dead 
letters rarely contain coin; and of articles of jewel- 
lery, such as form presents sent as tokens of affec- 
tion, there is a lamentable deficiency; whilst the 
Irish ones are full of little cadeaux and small sums 
of inoney, illustrating at once the careless yet affec- 
tionate nature of the people. One item constantly 
meets the eye in Irish dead letters—‘ A free pas- 
sage to New York.’ Relations who have gone to 
America and done well, purchase an emigration 
ticket, and forward it to some relative in the ‘ ould 
country,’ whom they wish to come over to join 
them in their prosperity. Badly written and worse 
spelled, many of them have little chance of ever 
reaching their destination, and as little of being re- 
turned to those who sent them: they lie silent in 
the office for a time, and are then destroyed, whilst 
hearts, endeared to each other by absence enforced 
by the sundering ocean, mourn in sorrow an imagi- 
nary neglect.” 

Our author is one of those men who, going 
over the best-gleaned field, can still find corn, 
and who not unfrequently come to good wheat, 
into which he is the first to slip a sickle. No 
place, for instance, in London, has been more 
often described than the Post Office, and still 
Dr. Wynter has much to tell us. For in- 
stance— 


“The miscellaneous articles that pass through the 
post under the new regulations are sometimes of the 





most extraordinary nature. Among the live stock, 
canary birds, lizards, and dormice passed not long 
ago, and sometimes travelled hundreds of miles 
under the tender protection of rough mail-guards. 
Leeches are also very commonly sent, sometimes to 
the very serious inconvenience of the postmen. 
Ladies’ shoes go through the general office into the 
country by dozens every week; shawls, gloves, wigs, 
and all imaginable articles of a light weight, crowd | 
the Post Officé; limbs for dissection have even been | 
discovered (by the smell), and detained. In short, 

the public have so little conscience with respect to | 
what is proper to be forwarded, that they would move | 
a house through the post if they could do it at any | 
reasonable charge.” | 


} 

Dr. Wynter is one of the best imitators of | 
that class of articles first started in Dickens's 
Household Words, and in which, under a pic- | 
torial and vivacious style, the most intricate | 
operations of manufacture were described and | 
made intelligible and inviting to the humblest 
reader. No one gilds the of knowledge 
better than our author, and for this reason, 
that he takes care never to neglect the ingredient 
of the pill in his anxiety about the gilding ; 
in his pudding the plums are neither too many 
nor too few, and, above all—without which it 
matters not how the pudding is made—the 
cooking is effected with much cleanness and 
care, neither hurried nor overdone. 

The Doctor's best powers come out, as might 
be expected, in the sketch of St. George’s Hos- 
pital. Ile paints here from long experience, 
and the words fly to the bull’s eye true as 
Tell’s arrow. What can be more admirable 
than the sketching? Wesee the students at 
one o'clock round the Board Room door, in 
the vestibule. There are the dressers with their 
wooden trays, full of lint and surgical instru- 
ments ; there, too, are the physicians’ clerks, 
with the green books, recording the progress 
of patients to death or life. The door opens ; 
out comes the physician, and up to the ward 
sail he and his train of satellites. But now the 
dial-hand points to ‘ operation,” and upstairs 
again wind the now quiet students with the 
calm surgeon at their head. It is to be a tre- 
mendous operation,—one of the great arteries, 
deep in the pelvis, has to be tied: a human 
life depends on the sharpness of a knife and the 
knowledge of a hand. Below the hollow cone 
of heads, on the table, under a white sheet, 
lies the patient. But now, place & [auteur ! 


“Close to him is the surgeon, his white cuffs | 
lightly turned up, examining carelessly a gleaming | 
knife, and talking in whispers to his colleagues and 
his assistants. 

“Slowly the bewildered countenance of the pa- 
tient relaxes; his eyes close; he breathes peace- | 
fully ; he sleeps under the beneficent influence of | 
chloroform like a two-ycars-old child. The sheet | 
is removed ; and there lies a motionless, helpless, 
nerve-numbed life: an assistant pushes back the 
eyelid, and the fixed eye stares vacantly at the roof. 

“The student below us clutches the bars in front 
of him. It is his first operation ; and he wishes he 
were far away, and wonders how the porters can 
stand so calmly by, waiting with the sponges. 

“There is a sudden movement forward of every 
head, and then a dead silence. The surgeon has 
broken into the bloody house of life, and every eye 
converges towards his hands ;—those hands that 
manipulate so calmly ; those fingers that see, as it 
were, where vision cannot penetrate, and which sin- 
gle out unerringly, amid the tangled network of the 
frame, the life-duct that they want. For a moment 
there is a painful patse; an instrument has to be 
changed, and the operator ——— to his assistant. 
‘Something is going wrong,’ flashes in a moment 
through every mind. No! the fingers proceed with 
a precision that reassures ; the artery is tied; and 
the life that trembled upon the verge of eternity is | 
called back, and secuted by a loop of whipcord! 

“There is a buzz, and a general movement in the | 
theatre; the huge hollow cone of heads turns | 














round, and becomes a cloud of white faces, no lon- 
ger anxious. Some students vault over the backs 
of the seats; others swing up by the force of their 
arms: the whole human cone boils over the top 
| benches, and pours out at the doors. Brown pulls 
Jones’s hair playfully ; whereupon Jones ‘bonnets’ 
| Robinson ; and there is a universal ‘scrimmage’ on 
| the stairs. Can these be the same silent, grave- 
looking students we saw half an hour since?” 


In no page of this book are there phrases 
quite so admirable and close-packed as in this 
chapter. What can be happier expressions 
than ‘ the broil of students,” or ‘“* the swarms 
of black bees pitching upon a distant bed,” to 
express the settling of a clinical lecture, and 
the noisy procession of medical students on 
their way to lecture? There is some want of 
art, but infinite drollery, in the Doctor’s chap- 
ters on ‘* The Artificial Limb,” or on ‘ Sham 
Auctions.” In the latter chapter the sham 
bidders at Jew auctions are hit off in a way 
almost worthy of the Tatler. The “Artificial 
Man,” too, is inimitably sketched, and curious 
stories are told of how the defects of nature are 
remedied. 

** Our Peck of Dirt” is a good example of 
the mass of reading a man may put, without 
crowding or sense of plethora, into a few pages 
of useful information, for people too busy to 
read a subject up for themselves. In this 
chapter the Doctor, without, we think, suffi- 
cient indignation, sums up the different infa- 
mous adulterations practised on London food. 
He instances the putrid meat of polonies, the 
sawdust and horseblood in coffee, the Prussian 
blue in tea, the verdigris in pickles, the vitriol 
in vinegar, the chromate of lead in snuff, the 
poisons in sweetmeat, the copperas in porter, 
&e., and many other villanies of the unhung 
rogues who charge us for shortening our own 
lives. 

The chapter on Hair is another more than 
average sample of the volume. It contains 
many curious and little-known facts, explained 
with crystalline clearness and set in pretty 
frames of metaphor and fancy. It is of no 
great utility to know that a learned German 
once counted the number of hairs on ah 
and found 140,400. It is no harm to be tol 
that hair is fair from an excess of sulphur and 
oxygen, while hair is black from an excess of 
carbon and a deficiency of sulphur. In these 
busy days, men do well to collect curious 
facts like these, which may lead perhaps some 
chance reader to generalize to the world’s ad- 
vantage. Apropos of hair and wigs, our author 
says :— 


“Light hair all comes from Germany, where it is 
collected by a company of Dutch Farmers, who come 
over for orders once a year. It would appear that 
cither the fashion or the necessity of England has, 
within a recent period, completely altered the rela- 
tive demands from the two countries. Forty years 
ago, according to one of the first in the trade, the 
light German hair alone was called for ; and_he al- 
most raved about a peculiar golden tint which was 
supremely prized, and which his father used to keep 
very close, only producing it to favourite customers, 
in the same manner that our august sherry-lord, or 
hock-herr, spares to particular friends—or now and 
then, it is said, to influential literary characters—a 
few magnums of some rare and renowned vintage. 
This treasured article he sold at 8s. an ounce—nearly 
double the price of silver. Now all this has 
away—and the dark shades of brown from France 
are chiefly called for. Our informant, venturing 
boldly into a subject wherewith ethnologists fear to 
tackle, delivers as his opinion that the colour of the 
hair of English people le changed within the last 
half-century, and that the great intercourse since 
the war with southern nations has deepened by 
many tints the predominating Saxon blond of our 
forefathers. The same intelligent prompter as- 
sured us that any one accustomed to deal ip hair 
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could tell by smell alone the difference between ' 


German and French hair—nay, that he himself, 
‘when his nose was in,’ could discriminate between 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and English hair !’ 


Dr. Wynter, we should have thought, aimed 
rather at amusing than benefiting the world, 
had we not read his chapter on ‘* Woman's 
Work,” in which, with generous philanthropy, 
he advocates the greater employment of women ; 
and equally good, though of a lower and less 
useful kind of good, is the chapter on “ Club- 
Chambers for Married People,” a useful hint 
borrowed from the French, and little more than 
the system of “flats” once so general in the 
now squalid “* Old Town” of Edinburgh. 

The author of these semi-scientific miscel- 
lanies is already sure of a. Let us be 
pardoned if we venture to hope that his future 
teachings will be a little more reformatory in 
their tone—a little less bland and politely even- 
handed. The man who loves the good must 
hate the bad. We suspect all time-serving 
neutrality on great social topics, as much as we 
do the over-civil man who is all things to all 
men. One need not be an Abernethy in rude- 
hess, nor write with the coarseness of a Cobbett. 
Mr. Honesty is still very plain-spoken. Dr. 
Wynter’s chapter on “ Beggars,” for instance, 
is a mere sketch of two or three modes of 
London imposture ; while to write thoughtfully 
on London begeary would require a bold writer 
to lay all London on his dissecting-table, to 
lance its sores with unfaltering hand, and to 
cut down to the bone that great and all but 
incurable wound of our social system. ‘ 





THE WORLD'S LIFE-SYSTEM.* 


Mr. Paar, whose admirable text-books of geo- 
logy have already sécured him a position of im- 
portance in the scientific world, will add consi- 
derably to his reputation by the present sketch, 
as he modestly terms it, of the Life-System, 
or gradual evolution of the vitality of our globe. 
In no manual that we are aware of have the 
facts and phenomena of biology been presented 
in at once so systematic and succinct a form, 
the successive manifestations of life on the earth 
set forth in so clear an order, or traced so 
vividly from the earliest organisms deep-buried 
in its stratified crust, to the familiar forms that 
now adorn and people its surface. Without 
wearying the reader with an endless profusion 
of technical details and scientific nomenclature, 
such as might be proper to a dry handbook of 
paleontology, or diving at length into specific 
distinctions or physiological riddles, it has been 
the writer’s aim to submit in clear, readable 
form a trustworthy résumé of the science, 
brought down to the latest point of discovery, 
and treated from a higher and more compre- 
hensive point of view than that of either mere 
geology or natural history taken by itself. 
Life—life in its succession and its variety, in 
its history through time and its extension 
throughout space, as it first dawned upon our 
planet, and as it has developed through the 
illimitable ages, as it spreads from an indeter- 
minable past, through a boundless present, to 
an infinite future—life is the one great theme 
to which all the separate branches of physics 
are subordinate ; in which their several voices 
blend and become articulate; without which 
the collections of our museums and the spoils 
of our travellers and explorers remain dry, un- 
meaning heaps of rubbish, forms of the dead 
whose record and inscription has perished, hie- 
roglyphics of the past of which no living being 

* The Past and Present Life of the Globe; being a Sketch in 


outline of the World's Life-System. By David Page, F.G.8, 
(Blackwood.) vet ’ ; 








has the key. Life is the mystic force, the ma- 
gic chain that links the present to the past; 
and never does science array herself in more 
becoming majesty and might, than when she 
wields the power, second only to the creative 
fiat. itself, wherewith the all-Creator has en- 
dowed her, of quickening anew into intelligent 
order and meaning these buried relics of the 
past, and bidding these dry bones live. 

Is such a study to be considered a mere ex- 
ercise for the curious intellect, a diversion for 
the dilettante philosopher, a theme for the 
lounger in museums, or the spécialité of an ab- 
stract caste of scientific pundits, but useless to 
the toiling millions in a practical age? On the 
contrary, few branches of speculation can be 
turned to more solid purpose, or yield a more 
tangible recompense to the most cautious utili- 
tarian. 


“Fifty years ago the miner and engineer had 
little to direct them in their researches, save the 
very variable tints of colour, the structure, or other 
external ts of rock-masses. Now, however, a 
fossil branch, a tooth, or a few scattered fish-scales, 
will enable them to identify with certainty strata 
in distant localities, and so save years of unneces- 
sary toil and thousands of useless expenditure. 
There is, for instance, in Britain a red sandstone 
beneath, and a red sandstone above, our most valu- 
able coal-fields—so like in many respects, that which 
is which mere mineral characteristics cannot always 
determine. Shall we ignorantly dig through the 
one for tbat mineral fuel which never lies beneath 
it; or shall we, mistaking the other, maintain that 
it is folly to pierce through its strata? Where the 
mere mineralogist stands perplexed, the palzonto- 
logist proceeds in the confidence of certainty, from 
the detection of a 7oloptychian fish-scale which 
stamps the existence of the Old Red, or the discovery 
of a tiny Palconiscus which is equally decisive of 
the New. Exalted as may be the task of solving 
the physical and vital problems of the globe, the 
duty of turning to account its mineral and metallic 
treasures is not less worthy or important. Science 
acquires fresh power and position when combined 
with practice ; Philosophy uew dignity when minis- 
tering to Humanity.” 


But loftiest is its office in elevating the 
mind and soul of man, through a knowledge 
of the one great system in which he holds a 
part; enlarging his conceptions of himself, his 
origin, and his place in creation ; and leading 
his thoughts through the harmonies and _per- 
fections of the visible universe, to juster and 
more reverent views of the Supreme Author 
and unseen Cause of all. In the eloquent lan- 
guage of Liebig, appropriately adopted by our 
author as a motto to symbolize the spirit of his 
work :— 


“ The investigation of nature teaches us to recog- 
nize the omnipotence, the perfection, and the inscru- 
table wisdom of an infinitely higher Being, in his 
works and actions. So long as we are ignorant of 
these things, the perfect development of the human 
mind cannot be hoped for, or even conceived. With- 
out this knowledge the immortal spirit of man can- 
not attain to a consciousness of its own dignity, or 
of the rank which it occupies in creation.” 


To discourse of the nature of life itself forms 
no portion of our author's design. Confining 
himself to its strictly historical aspect, he is 
content to leave to more metaphysical minds 
the purely abstract phases of the vital problem. 
It must be obvious, indeed, by this time to all 
who have mastered the first rudiments of bio- 
logical science, that all attempts to define 
Life in its essence must be as futile as previous 
attempts to fix the definition of matter. Each 
of these terms, however apparently simple, 
and in common use peectically i intelligible, is, 
strictly speaking, but a makeshift expression 
for the unknown forces which underlie wide 


classes of phenomena. We are conscious of | 





their effects ; we can analyse and classify their 
manifestations ; but the nature, the sources, 
the introduction, the ultimate conditions of 
each, are likely to remain for ever a mystery 
impenetrable to the faculties of man. There 
are in the expanse of science phases in which 
the two poles, so to speak, of matter and life, 
—the organic and the inorganic, the material 
and the psychical,—seem to have a point of 
contact or common activity. Such notably is 
the all-pervading galvanic force, or cur- 
rent, or energy, by whatever form cr sym- 
bol of speech we may seek to embody an 
idea wholly indefinable in itself, by means of 
analogies borrowed from facts more familiar 
and better known. ‘That galvanism or elec- 
tricity, in all or sundry of its modes of opera- 
tion, is in some inscrutable manner bound up 
with the phenomena and the agencies of life, 
is a truth long recognized in physiology; as is 
the scarcely less obvious conclusion, that in this 
direction must science prosecute her most stre- 
nuous researches in the future, if she aspires to 
see them rewarded by Nature’s graciously 
yielding up the key to the secret springs of her 
vital force. 

But to return to the past, and our author's 
graphic summary of its paleographic annals. 
We are glad to find him taking his stand upon 
the absolute identity and permanence of action 
between the forces of nature, from her pri- 
mordial workings in time gone by, to her ex- 
isting activity in and around our modern 
selves. ‘The notions of breaks, interruptions, 
abnormal conditions, separate dispensations, or 
changes in the creative plan, are, we hope, 
finally dismissed from the regions of scientific 
thought to the limbo of portent and prodigy, 
superstition and Insus nature. Without uni- 
formity in nature our reasonings on the past 
and our experiments as to the future were 
equally baseless, fatuous, and void. We can 
only read the past by the light we now enjoy ; 
only premise of the future in the belief that 
what, is and has been will remain the same. 


“ Destroy this belief in the continuous operation 
of natural law, and appeal to ‘ revolutions’ and ‘ ca- 
taclysms,’ and you present a world of disorder, a 
Creator without a plan, and the human reason 
striving in vain to elaborate a system from phe- 
nomena over which no system prevails. Establish 
this belief, and the geologist feels he is dealing 
with a prescient plan whose past ever bears certain 
appreciable relations to its present; and in tracing 
the development of that plan, he is animated by 
the high hope of ultimately attaining to some con- 
ception, however faint, of the divine idea of its 
Creator.” 


We are brought, then, to the critcialand vexed 
question of the day, that of the so-called spe- 
cific varieties of life, their permanence or pos- 
sible permutations. Tere we wish that our 
author’s views were as clear, explicit, and phi- 
losophical as on the previous question. ‘The 
stream of life, we have seen, is one and con- 
tinuous in point of time, from first to last. Is 
it or is it not so in point of essence or activity ? 
Are not its modes as fixed and uniform as its 
times? Is not life, as manifested in greater or 
less complexity, in lower or higher organiza- 
tion, still identical through all, from the sim- 
plest monad to the most developed animal form, 
from the rudimentary rock-bound sponge-germ 
to the frame of man, the lordly denizen of a 
world in which he alone holds conscious, free, 
and intellectual sway ? Or are we still to bow 
down, in the spliere of vital science, to those 
idola of change, transition, interposition, direct 
hand of Deity, new order of things, indepen- 
dent creation, miraculous origination, and si- 
milar phantasms, which have been dispelled from 
the subsidiary department of historical geo- 
logy? The question is put, somewhat imper- 
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rectly however, by our author in the following 
form :— 


“Ts there, as far as paleontology can discover, 
any foundation whatever for the belief in a progres- 
sive transmutation of species, by which the lower 
gives birth to the higher; or does geology not 
rather establish the conviction of independent crea- 
tions as time rolled on and new conditions were 
prepared for their reception? Seeing that physical 
phenomena invariably take place under the orderly 
operations of natural laws, are we, in the spirit of 
sound philosophy, entitled to assume for vital phe- 
nomena any other mode of occurrence? In all 
other reasonings are we to adopt the inductive 
method, and in the solitary instance of Lire—its 
incomings and outgoings—are we to forsake this 
course as impotent and unavailing, and appeal to 
the direct and miraculous interference of Creative 
Power ?” 


We have here, as regards the writer, two 
remarks to make. First, we demur to his 
keeping up throughout his book the popular 
empirical use of the word ‘species,” without 
the slightest indication of any attempt to assign 
to'it a definite or scientific meaning, and that 
in the face of all current controversy, the proxi- 
mate steps of which must necessarily be deter- 
mined by the settlement of what species is. 
Where is the use of battling the question whe- 
ther species can be or has been transmuted, 
when no two persons—or, we may say, no in- 
dividual—have yet come to a definition of spe- 
cies itself? Nothing can be more loose and 


empirical than the distinctions on which men | 


even high in scientific rank are content to 
ground their classifications of genera and spe- 
cies, often begging tacitly the whole question 
under dispute. Does the term ‘species ” repre- 
sent real differences existing in nature, or does 
it not rather indicate mere gaps in our know- 
ledge of the gradations and successions of life, 
which would disappear if the whole record or 
unbroken series of specimens could be brought 
to our view? The latter, it is well known, is 
the hypothesis suggested, and argued with vast 
learning and power, by Mr. Darwin, to which 
Mr. Page appears to us to do scant justice. 
If really new species or classes are at any time 
introduced into the world—new, that is, in 
the sense of being traceable to no previously 
existing lower types,—will Mr. Page, or any 
anti-transitionist, aiford us the least concep- 
tion of the nature of the process? Are they to 





tumble direct from the sky ; spring up, mush- | 


room-like, in the darkness; or start on the in- 
stant from the dust under the feet of astonished 
lookers-on? Seeing, too, that after all, as 


which dawn upon the mind through its deduc- | accordingly, the due sensations of the visitor. 
tive faculty. Here, again, we part company | the greenness of the waves, the whiteness of 
with our author. is intellect, clear and | foam, and the blue skies are described with a 
judicious as it is, is plainly of that indomitably | minuteness and repetition which are offensive 
matter-of-fact, inductive temper, which forbids | and monotonous in the extreme. We select a 
his taking a stp in advance of empirical ob- | passage quite at random, which occurs after 
servation, and leads him to hurl scorn upon | similar descriptions by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
theories or hypotheses which throw a soul or| Hingeston, who, we fear, will succeed no 
meaning into his dry record of facts, as mere | better as a poet than as an editor of 
guesses and dreams of fancy. Such minds are | chronicles. ‘ Walk on the turf fragrant 
invaluable as pioneers of science. To them we | with wild-flowers, sit amongst the sea-pinks [a 
owe the patient accumulation of intellectual | very uncomfortable position, but that is beside 
material. They disinter and chronicle the | the point], and follow with the eye the nume- 
exuvie of the past ; they classify and organize | rous birds pursuing their vocations [what are 
the products of nature, and draw out her | these?]; watch the waves and the vessels as 
annals, and measure the salient epochs of her | they creep along the land, for the sky is fair 
progress; they frame interesting aids to our | and the sun is bright. How fearful is the 
memories, and valuable manuals for our youth. | change when the blasts howl and shriek round 
But the title of Philosopher is not for them. | the cairns, and the deafening roar of the billows 
From the great and ultimate problems of the | fills the air. The ships are far from land to 
universe they shrink back, dazzled, timid, and | avoid the iron-bound coast, it is destruction to 
| confused. ‘Io minds of higher flight and bolder | near these cliffs. ‘The huge waves raise their 





grasp must they leave the task of grappling | angry crests,” &c. Mr. Blight, who levels a 

with the mystery of Life, pursuing it into those | gratuitous sneer at the learned Dr. Whitaker, 

limits where it shadts off into infinity, in in- | occasionally trips in his archeology. He 

tensest simplicity at the one extreme, in end-/| adopts an incorrect statement that ‘* Austin 
| less complexity at the other, of its scale of | canons were the clergy of the cathedral and 
| graduated force. There lies the half-opened | collegiate churches.” They held only one 
| book of nature ; and to lay bare and decipher | cathedral church in England, that of Carlisle ; 
| its eternal secret is the life-long, perchance the and the broad difference which subsisted be- 
| everlasting destiny of man’s deathless powers. | tween a conventual church, such as those of 
_ Bristol, Walsingham, and St. Mary Overie, 
| and a collegiate church, oo me of a. 
Aah fe NDI * Salisbury, Lincoln, and York, seems to be un- 

| A WEEK AT THE LANDS END: | perma our author. ‘The following passage 
| TorocraruicaL authors now-a-days have a | is incomprehensible: ‘On one bench end isa 
| fancy for a style of title-page which in their | pilgrim monk, witha breviary and a discipline ; 
| imagination is telling with the public; they | on another is a figure intended to represent the 
_ affect sometimes an alliterative, sometimes a | vesture of our Lord, with a trine detail ;” and 
short commonplace description. From Cernhill | in his description of the grotesques and mon- 
| to Cairo or Coustautinople, The Bridle and | sters in churches he betrays his ignorance of 
| Bridal, A Scamper through Spain, and A | the ingenious explanation of such carvings 
Week at the Lizard, are samples of this poor | given by Mr. Wright many years since at 
wit, which has ceased to have even the recom- | Wells. He devotes a considerable space to the 
mendation of novelty. Mr. Blight has fallen | various theories propounded upon the nature of 
into the same snare, plagiarizing upon Mr. the entrenched headland at Castle Treryn, 
Johns, and in consequence raises a prejudice ' which he might have aptly illustrated by a 
| against his meritorious little volume, A Week similar series of works which defend the pro- 
| at the Land’s End. When books are multiplied montory of Hengistb Head, near Christ- 
| at a rate beyond the power of critics to review church, in Hampshire. at oak “ stalls” were 
‘or readers to glance over them, we are com- | called ‘* misereres” we deny ; the proper name 
| pelled to select only the more promising which | —‘ misericord”—was applied to the ledge of 
_are submitted to us for perusal ; and a volume | the folding-seat when it was turned i because 
which betrays haste in composition, or em- | the monks, while kneeling at their devotions, 

bodies only a cursory inspection of an inter- | supported their arms upon it. He ought also 
_ esting locality, is necessarily laid aside. Mr. | to have explained the origin of the name of the 
| Blight’s title-page carries upon it the impres- Seine-net, which was so called from having 














strict matter of fact, only individuals really | sion that he paid only a hasty visit to the ex- 
ewist (for natura creat individuwm), are we to | treme point of Cornwall, a district rich in an- 
conceive either plant or animal, of whatsoever | tiquities, and full of the finest scenery. Yet 
kind, coming into the world without any inter- | With singular inconsistency he recommends his 
mediate process of generation—atruly “mither- | Teaders to stay some weeks on the spot if they 
less bairn” among the parent-owning offspring | desire to know it thoroughly. His work on 
of life? Concede to us, on the contrary, that | the Crosses of that county, however, was a 
life is one uniform, single, elementary force in | guarantee that he was no stranger in it, but 
nature, proceeding from its first traceable ma- | had paid attention for many years, a8 an in- 
nifestations, in unbroken order of descent, from | telligent resident and observer, to the variety 
simpler to higher forms, to the latest and most and grandeur of the romantic landscapes, the 
complex organisms—and all is harmonious and geological features, the natural productions, 
intelligible. ‘The different groups, varieties, or | the historical associations, the ancient legends 
species into which the naturalist classifies the | aud monumental remains which surround his 
several isolated forms of vital being remain | home. We therefore turned in full confi- 
equally useful, equally interesting, but will be | dence to his present volume, and are glad to 
understood as in themselves ideal and conven- | add, have not been disappointed. : 
tional, awaiting only the full light of perfect | The flagrant blemish of the book is a style 
physical knowledge to converge into one single | 20t sufficiently chastened ; the writing is often 
ull-pervading infinitely radiating procession of | stilted and pretentious; laboured passages 
existence. | abound, and epithets are accumulated so as to 
But for this broad result, it is our other re- | form a semi-poetic prose. The reader is no 
mark, we must advance beyond the narrow | sumed to have neither eyes nor heart; and, 
walk of inductive experience, in reliance OM | “S74 Week @ the Land's End. By J, 'T. Blight. (Long- 
those higher and wider principles of reason | mans.) 


been adopted from the net used in that river. 
When Mr. Blight, speaks of a dean at St. 
Burian’s being ‘appointed over the canons and 
prebends,” he contrives to make two blunders 
at once; in the first place, prebendaries—not 
prebends, a word meaning the stipend of a 
prebendary—could not exist at the same time 
and in the same church with Austin canons; 
and, as a reference to Dugdale’s Monasticon 
would have informed him, it was a college of 
secular canons from the time of William I. 
Mr. Blight might have informed us of the 
general style of the Ecclesiology of Cornwall, 
and in his enumeration of Norman and early 
English remains, instanced Lesnewth in the 
former, and St. Austell, Forrabury, and Lost- 
withiel in the latter style, and St. German's as 
ing specimens of both. 

We must not, however, deter our readers 
from making themselves acquainted with Mr. 
Blight’s volume, which, with all its defects, is 
to be recommended, on the ground of the ex- 
cellent tone adopted by the writer, his reveren- 
tial feeling, and hearty appreciation both of 





the sublimity of nature and the intrinsi¢ in- 
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terest of his subject. It contains likewise a 
large amount of positive information, a sum- 
mary of which we shall transfer to our pages. 
The greater portion of the district traversed 
by Mr. Blight is composed of granite, but is 
Lroken by a fringe of slate from Cape Corn- 
wall to Pendeen on the west, and bounded by 
a semicircular sweep of the same material on 
the east, reaching from Porthmear Cove to 
Mousehole. A submerged forest occurs near 
the former mine of Lariggan, ranging along 
the sea-shore. Hill castles are perched upon 
the rocks,—rude earthworks, which probably 
formed a line of watch-places held by the Cor- 
nish Britons, who made here their last resist- 
auce to the Romans. Another curious feature 
of the district is the number of lonely baptis- 
teries and chapels dating from a remote anti- 
quity, when the religion of the Cross at length 
superseded the superstitions of the Druidic 
worship, memorials of which abound in the 
Cromlech, or table-likemonument, the Tolmens, 
or holed stones through which children were 
passed, the gorsedds of the bards, barrows, logan 
or rocking-stones, the cairns, kist-vaens, circles, 
writtén-stones, and standing pillars. It is a 
noticeable fact that the crosses are usually in 
the form known as that of the Greek cross; 
aud the ancient churches bear a strong resem- 
blance to those of Ireland; and it is a moot 
point whether Cornwall first received its Chris- 
tianity from missionaries from the east or from 
the Irish saints, in whose names most of its 
churches are dedicated. Mousehole is famous 
at a more recent period for a descent by the 
Spaniards in the time of Queen Elizabeth; and 
Mr. Blight repeats the silly story that, like the 
French at Fisguard, they were at first afraid 
to land, as they mistook the red cloaks of the 
fisherwomen for soldiers’ coats. The ‘Tudor uni- 
form was green and white, and Lord Cawdor re- 
centlyin the Times disposed of the Welsh gossip. 
The pretty legend of Lamorna Cove Mr. Blight 
omits, although he mentions the uninteresting 
folk-lore of St. Just pelting St. Keverne with 
iron stones, the Fairies of the Gump, the 
Merry Maidens and the Pipers, and St. Neot 
and the Chad-fish. The fabled Lyonnesse was 
no doubt, as he ought to have told us, only a 
rock in the sea like the Wolf, which still re- 
mains. Mr. Blight carefully notices all the 
creeks and coves, the caverns, and quaintly- 
shaped rocks of the Land’s-End, but, singu- 
larly enough, fails to point out the resemblance 
of the outline of Cairn Evall to the nose of the 
Tron Duke. The archeologist will find one or 
two interesting facts; some carvings (accord- 
ing to Mr. Blight, ‘‘ ancient carvure’) at St. 
Levan’sand St. Burian’s; and a very remarkable 
British villageat Chrysauster. The lychnoscope 
at Sennen was used for the delivery of tithe in 
the sixteenth century. Noye, the attorney- 
general of Charles I., was born at Pendrea. 
Dolly Pentreath, whom Daines Barrington 
immortalized, is buried at St. Paul's. King 
Athelstane, King Stephen, King John, and 
Perkin Warbeck landed at Whitsand Bay ; Dr. 
Borlase was born at Pendeen. At Bolitho tin- 
works “the Prince Consort partook of beef- 
steaks fried on the hot blocks of tin.” We are 
glad to learn that Cornishmen have given up 
their old habits of wrecking, and admire the 
courage of the five Newlyn fishermen who made 
the voyage to Australia in one of their small 
boats. Mr. Blight, in his titlepage and in his 
preface, takes the whole authorship to himself, 
but subsequently confesses that his readers are 
indebted to Mr. Hawker of Morwenstow, to 
Mr. Rodd, Mr. Couch, and Mr. Ralph, for his 
information on medieval symbolism, ornitho- 
logy, ichthyology, and botany. When somany 
hands have been engaged upon a work there 


should be matter to suit every taste. It will 
amuse those who are unacquainted with the 
locality, interest those who are familiar with 
its associations, and, we doubt not, induce 
many, with the help of Mr. Blight’s map, to 
test the correctness of the ninety-six illustra- 
tions which we owe to his pencil. We could 
not point out a more agreeable walking tour 
for the coming holidays than a stroll along the 
granite cliffs of the seaboard, inland across the 
wild moors covered with golden gorse and 
heath of every colour, or by the side of the 
trout streams in the valleys ; but we must warn 
the pedestrian that the winds are often bleak, 
the roads rough, and the mists blinding in this 
out-of-the-way corner of England, which the 
old inhabitants called ‘the end of the world ;” 
and that they had better make provision 
against such prosaic contingencies than trust 
too implicitly to Mr. Blight’s romantic strain. 
He stops short of St. Ives, from which the 
gentleman was met returning with his seven 
wives and their unique luggage of bags, cats, 





and kits ; but we will add an anecdote by way 
of caution to the unwafy, who may visit a 
Cornish mine. A Cambridge professor, with 
a following of undergraduates, descended one 
of the shafts. He was thoroughly satisfied 
with his visit ; but, half-way on the ascent up 
in the bucket, the philosopher asked his fellow- 
traveller, a miner, ‘‘ How often do you change 
your ropes?” ‘*We change them,” was the 
answer, ‘‘ every three months, and this one’s 
turn comes to-morrow, i/ we get up safe!” 





HISTORY AND HEROES OF THE ART 
OF MEDICINE.* 
Ir is strange that the history of medicine 
should still have to be written. The lives of 
its eminent discoverers, one might have ima- 
gined, would have supplied materials sufficiently 
attractive te the biographer. We have the 
histories of our Lord Chancellors duly chro- 
nicled. We shall soon have those of our Arch- 
bishops. But where are the memoirs of the 
| men who have codified the laws of health and 
disease,—of the high priests of the great /Escu- 
lapian succession? Dr. Russell therefore has 
chosen a good field for the display of his know- 
| ledge, and, if his book be not equal to the 
| subject, it must be allowed to contain a fair 
| quantity of information. 
| The criticism of a great part of it neces- 
| sarily belongs to our professional contempo- 
| raries rather than to ourselves. We must no- 
| tice, however, an unfortunate tendency to pur- 
| poseless digressions, a passion for fine writing, 
| and a carelessness on matters of ordinary know- 
ledge,—all serious blemishes in a work of this 
sort. When, for example, he tells us that Hip- 
pocrates—born B.c. 460—was probably in early 
life intimate with his countryman Apelles, 
and professes to detect the influence of the 
latter in the descriptions of the former, we 
cannot help wishing some little boy had been 
at hand to save Dr. Russell from a blunder 
which is not a whit less absurd than it would 
be, to suggest that Harvey may have derived 
some assistance from the anatomical knowledge 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. We did not know 
that St. Paul, ‘standing where Socrates had 
stood three hundred years before,’ had in- 
formed the Athenians that ‘their false gods 
were demons.” Where, we may further ask, 
did Dr. Russell-learn that Pelion is in Ar- 
cadia? Who was Diagorus? What is a 
‘*sematurium ”? What is an ‘‘hypotheneuse”? 
On what authority, sacred or profane, does 

















* The History and Heroes of the Art of Medicine. By J. 
Rutherford Russell, M.D, (Murray.) 





; out a rest. 





Dr. Russell make the statement at page 73, 
that, after the introduction of Christianity, 
‘the restoration of the dead was by no means 
an uncommon occurrence”? If, instead of 
writing rubbish about ‘ the glorious trance of 
the rosy dawn of genius,” Dr. Russell had paid 
more attention to the humble details of facts 
and dates, he would have produced a more 
accurate and not less interesting volume. 
Poetry is a question of taste, but we cannot 
help wishing that, if people must quote Homer, 
they would not do it from the version of Mr. F. 
W. Newman, to which Mr. Matthew Arnold so 
justly affixes the epithet ‘“ ignoble,” and which, 
save from its want of rhyme, so inevitably 
suggests, 

“ A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in wintry quarters.”’ 


This, however, by the way. The value set 
on Machaon and the consideration which 
he enjoys among his comrades are among 
our earliest evidence as to the status of 
the profession. After the Trojan era all trace 
of medicine, according to Dr. Russell, disap- 
pears, till the time of what he is pleased to call 
‘the Pelopennesian war.” To this statement 
most readers of Herodotus will be inclined to 
deraur ; in fact, Dr. Russell, by quoting from 
him the story of Darius and Democedes, effec- 
tually disproves it. His strictures on the 
Egyptian physicians seem to us at any rate ill- 
supported. If ‘‘ Greek intellect” could really 
beat “‘ Egyptian stolidity” in the manner which 
our author assumes, why did the great kings 
usually prefer the latter, when they could 
obtain a supply of the former article from 
Tonia? Besides, if Herodotus admits the 
failure of the Egyptians in a particular case of 
dislocation, he speaks highly of the skill of the 
Egyptian oculist Phares. But we have not 
much further to go without again noting that 
Dr. Russell possesses that amount of learning 
which is proverbially ‘‘a dangerous thing.” 
Hippocrates, as we have shown, gives him 
occasion for’ one blunder; but he proceeds 
to make this unfortunate physician (whom he 
will drag anywhere in a circle of two cen- 
turies) refuse an invitation from Darius Hys- 
taspes, who died twenty-five years before he 
was born, and whom Dr. Russell has con- 
founded with Artaxerxes Longimanus. Hip- 
pocrates, in spite of the many spurious wri- 
tings with which his memory was overlaid, 
was a great man; and the oath which he 
exacted from his disciples to live and practise 
their art ‘with purity and holiness,” shows 
him to have been a good one. One would like 
to know more of his tutor, that Herodicus of 
Selymbria whom Plato commemorates in the 
Phedrus, and who used to make his patients 
walk from Athens to Megara and back, with- 
Fancy some May Fair physician 
commanding an invalid to fetch him something 
from St. Albans, and to do the distance on foot 
as quickly as possible ! 

Another of the eminent but now little-remem- 
bered physicians of antiquity was Asclepiades, 
the inventor of the shower-bath, who was, in 
his way, a bit of a homeeopathist. ‘The earliest 
announcement of homeeopathic principles our 
author traces to the lines of Antiphanes, born 
B.c. 404, preserved by Athenzeus :— 

“Take the hair, it is well written, 
Of the dog by which you're bitten ; 
Work off one wine by his brother, 
And one labour with another ; 
Horns with horns, and noise with noise ; 
One crier with his fellow’s voice ; 
Insult with insult ; war with war; 
Faction with faction; care with care; 
Cook with cook, and strife with strife ; 
Business with business, and wife with wife.” 

All the great names, however, seem to pale 
before that of Galen. The friend of the esti- 
mable M. Aurelius and the preceptor of th¢ 
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good-for-nothing Commodus, his life covers 
the greatest part of the second century A. D. | 
He was the first who gave serious and systema- | 
tic attention to the fluctuations of the false | 
and compiled tables, which, from their being | 
constructed in such terms as ‘ quick,” ‘‘ mode- | 
rate,” &e., which every man will interpret by a_ 
different standard, are of comparatively little | 
value. Even the great Galen, according to | 
Dr. Russell, was somewhat of a quack, and 
has left some queer prescriptions ;—one of 
them recommending for dysentery a mixture | 
of pepper and galls with the ashes of snails. 

A curious chapter might be written on the | 
history of amulets, from such phylacteries as 

Jao, Sabaoth, Adonai, Elol,” | 

recommended by Alexander of Tralles, in the 
fifth century, as a panacea against gout, down 
to those lines, 


“The devil is tying a knot in my leg,” &c., 
with which the modern school-boy seeks to ex- 
orcise the cramp. Even Galen could speak of 
& peony worn round the neck as a remedy 
against epilepsy. Alexander of ‘Tralles re- 
commended for the same malady a nail from 
the arm of a crucified malefactor. 

The Arabic physicians form a class by them- 
selves, and a remarkable one. It is to one of 
these—Rhazes—that we are indebted for the 
first description of small-pox. Greatest among 
them was Avicenna, who used ‘to keep himself 
awake with draughts of wine—a more agree- 
able but less efficacious resource than the time- 
honoured green tea and wet towels, as we augur 
from the admission that he often solved hard 
problems in his dreams. 

One characteristic of the therapeutics of early 
times is to be found in the complex medicines 
then prescribed. There was a favourite pre- 
paration called: “ theriacum,” composed of 


enumerated. Among them, we notice squills, 
pepper, myrrh, ginger, carrot-seed, clematis, 
Attic honey, and Falernian wine! It must, 
in justice to theriacum, be added, that it was 
considered good for nearly as many diseases as 
Revalenta Arabica is now. Roger Bacon was, 
in many branches of science, a ‘** doctor mira- 
bilis.” Optics, chemistry, astronomy, all bore 
testimony to his genius. Yet not only did he 
believe in the philosopher's stone, but he tells 
us a wild tale of a Sicilian ploughman, who 
drank some yellow water which proved to be 
‘potable gold,” and which at once changed 
him into an accomplished courtier. Equally 
credulous was the great Jerome Cardan, of 
whom Bayle says that he is an instance of folly 
with a dash of genius init. This worthy, who 
cast the horoscope of Edward VI., and made 
out that he was to have a very long life, had, 
according to his own showing, four special 
gifts :-— 


“JT, He could at pleasure throw himself into an 
ecstasy or trance. 

“TT, He could sce with his eyes, not his fancy, 
any vision he pleased. 

“JIT. All future events were revealed to him in 
dreams, 

“TV. It was also given to him to know the future 
by certain appearances in his nails.” 





With all his wildness and quackery, there is 
some credit due to the famous Paracelsus—a 
man of the succeeding generation—for his 


protest against the prevalent astrology, though | 


even he believed in an influence continually 
flowing from the stars upon man. Another ec- 
centric genius was Van Helmont, who caught 
at the more mystical part of Bacon’s investi- 
gations, and who, by the way, invented the 
word Gas, one of many new terms which he 


originated and employed as arbitrary sym- 


bols. 

The most interesting part of the volume be- 
fore us is the account of Jenner, whose labori- 
ous and unselfish perseverance make his life a 
peculiarly pleasing study. ‘The following let- 
ter from John Hunter is too good to omit. 
Jenner has been jilted, and Hunter consoles 
him thus :— 


“Dear Jenner,—I own I was at a loss to account 
for your silence, and I was sorry for the cause. I 
can easily conceive how you must feel, for you have 
two passions to contend with, viz., that of being dis- 
appointed in love, and that of being defeated ; but 
both will wear out, perhaps the first soonest. I own 
I was glad when I heard you were to be married to 
a woman of fortune; but let her go, never mind her. 
I shall employ you with hedgehogs, for I do not 
know how far I may trust mine, I want you to 
get a hedgehog in the beginning of winter, and 
weigh him, put him in your garden, and let him 
have some leaves, hay, or straw, to cover himself 
with, which he will do, then weigh him in spring, 
and see what he has lost. Secondly, I want you 
to kill one at the beginning of winter, to see how 
fat he is; and another in spring. to see what he 
has lost of his fat. Thirdly, when the weather is very 
cold, and about the month of January, I could wish 
you would make a hole in one of their bellies, and 
put the thermometer down into the pelvis, and see 
the height of the mercury; then turn it upwards 
towards the diaphragm, and observe the heat there. 
So much at present for hedgehogs.—London, 1778.” 


Of all the victories of medical science, two 
stand out in remarkable prominence. One is 
the diminution of agve from the introduction 
of bark, a remedy taught by the Peruvian abo- 
rigines to the Countess of Cinchona. In the 
early part of the seventeenth century ague was 
the cause of 1 in 4} of the deaths that took 
place: a hundred years later, when bark was 
in general use, the proportions had fallen to 1 
in 3767. ‘The second great conquest was that 
achieved by Jenner over small-pox. To give 
but one instance of the revolution which it 
effected in mortality,—before its introduction 
the deaths from this disease in Copenhagen 
alone averaged about 500 annually ; after the 
discovery the average for the whole of Den- 
mark became a little under 10, Surely Jen- 
ner has earned his statue. 





AGONY POINT.* 


THERE are few subjects more calculated to ex- 
asperate a rational man, than what are called 
* the sorrows of gentility.” It is indeed not 
easily intelligible how such a topic is so common 
as it is, in such a vigorous and industrious age. 
There are numerous societies for the ameliora- 
tion of these “sorrows” in their various forms; 
much money is disbursed in affording substan- 
tial consolation; and sympathy of a less prac- 
tical kind is poured out still more abundantly. 
According to the arithmetical computation of 
philanthropic objects which is now common in 
meting out aid and sympathy, one “‘ decayed 
gentlewoman ” is equal to about fifteen “fallen 
sisters” ; and a poor clergyman with a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per annum has a claim 
upon us equivalent to those of a dozen smashed 
bricklayers. A man whose ancestor has wasted 
his estate, is an object of heartfelt pity. A 
woman left fatherless at two-and-twenty, with 
a strong pair of arms and a stout heart, but 
no portion, is thought to deserve our deepest 
compassion for her helpless position. The first 
instance on record of these genteel sorrows is 


* Agony Point; or, the Groans of “ Gentility.” By Rev. 











James Pycroft, B.A. (Booth.) 





that of the unjust steward, There is this dif- 
ference, however, that in modern times, to beg 
he would not have been ashamed. That so 
much pity is bestowed in this direction, and 
that efforts to maintain “gentility” are deemed 
so thoroughly meritorious, is a very remark- 
able and, we must add, a very discreditable 
sign of the times. _ We believe that this mis- 
placed sympathy is productive of a huge 
amount of evil: it tends to swell the ranks of 
the well-bred paupers who cannot dig, neither 
will they learn ; it makes clergymen of those 
who are better fitted for the shop and the 
counting-house than the pulpit; and it turns 
girls into governesses who would be infinitely 
happier and infinitely more useful as work- 
women and kitchen-maids. After all, ‘sorrows 
of gentility ” is only another name for laziness, 
vanity, and folly; and it means that those 
who suffer them are either too indolent. or 
shiftless to work for the position they have 
assumed, or else that they have assumed a po- 
sition which no amount of work can retain for 
them. 

The author of the volume before us consi- 
ders the crying evil of the present day to be 
the extravagance unjustifiably indulged in by 
‘* genteel” people who are striving to keep up 
appearances ; and we presume that he intends 
to satirize this tendency of modern society in 
the pages of Agony Point. We fully agree with 
Mr. Pycroft as to the enormity of this social 
sin; but we differ from him entirely, if he 
thinks that this so-called novel will. either 
awaken his readers to a sense of their iniquity, 
or suggest any method of purgation from it. 
The plot is exceedingly bald and feeble ; the 
incidents are very meagre ; and the characters 
are thoroughly uninteresting. And these de- 
fects are not atoned for by the interspersion of 
a great quantity of commonplace and almost 
twaddling remarks about ‘‘men of pleasure 
(that is, excuse me; you vapid, bore-voting, 
pitiable men of pain);” the disadvantages of 
certain intimacies ‘ unsecured by the laws of 
marriage, and unprotected by the strong voice 
of public opinion ;” the ine iency of amateur 
farming ; the annoyance of dinner-parties ; and 
the importance of going regularly to church. 
These are no doubt matters of some interest, 
and a proper understanding of them would be. 
unquestionably conducive to social advance- 
ment; at the same time, we think that they 
are not over and above relevant to the subject 
in hand. Mr. Pycroft seems to have no notion 
that, if a book is written to advocate a certain 
view, or inculeate a certain precept, it would 
be as well to give that view or precept some 
uniform prominence. As it is, the fundamental 
idea of his tale, or rather what is hypothetically 
the fundamental idea, makes its appearance 
now and again in an awkward, shy fashion, 
and then is as a ae repressed, as is the ori- 
ginal air by a skilful musician, whenever it ven- 
tures to present itself in a series of variations. 
A subject admitting of finer treatment at able 
hands could scarcely have been chosen; nor 
one which gave more scope for a graphic and 
connected plot. A feebler result than Agony 
Point could scarcely have been produced from 
any subject. Mr. Pycroft calls his story “‘a 
series of sun pictures,” ‘a number of untouched 
photographs.” We can only say that they re- 
mind us of the untouched photograph of Stras- 
burg Cathedral that Albert Smith used to tell 
of, which his friend had taken in the night—a 
confused blotch was the only visible result ; but 
no doubt the cathedral must have been there, 
though unseen to the naked eye. We take it 
on trust, that there is really some object in 
these sun-pictures; but we confess it is in- 
yisible to us, and we should for the future pre- 
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fer photographs that have been touched, to the. 


crude specimens before us. Of course, the au- 
thor repeats all the old saws about young 
people beginning where their parents left off ; 
about the profanation of marriage by unnatural 
unions between the very young and the very 
old; about marriages of convenience and mar- 
riages of desperation ; and he avows, with a 
candour which we suspect will get him into 
some trouble with his clerical brethren, that he 
contemplates ‘‘ with as little pain an alliance 
where heen is love without law, as where there 
is the mere a logy of law with a staring im- 
possibility of love.’ 

So fur as we can extract the gist of Mr. 
Pycroft’s book, it would seem to be inculcating 
two precepts, one positive, and the other nega- 
tive: first, that in the sweat of his face ought 


man to eat bread ; and second, that man ought | himself 


not to eat more or better bread than he can 
afford. In itself this is very admirable teach- 
ing. If the former of these laws-were more 
fully comprehended, we should hear less of 
“ gentility,” and less of the meaningless extra- 

ce which is condemned in the latter. 
But, in fact, they are both of them empirical 
precepts ; they prescribe a local treatment for 
a constitutions! aialady. They are themselves 
derivative forms of a higher and more compre- 
hensive law. It is not by Micawberian talk 


good we must implant general principles. The | 


chief difficulty is to get a man to admit the 
difference between right and wrong—that there 
is a difference, and that the one is utterly bad, 
the other entirely good. If they are once con- 
vinced that there is a real and vital distinction 
of this sort, they can scarcely help discovering 
to what practical issues it must lead. Every. 
body has a traditional notion that certain 
things are right, and certain other things 
wrong; but not everybody knows the exact 
meaning of this conventional phraseology ; not 
everybody has put before himself that they 
stand to one another as nutritious food and 
poison, as the brightest day and the blackest 
night. This once clearly recognized, man has 
no choice left him, unless moved by an in- 
sane, abnormal impulse, likeone who throws 
i down a precipice. If a man con- 
cedes that it is after all a matter of some 
on to adhere to what is right and 
eschew what is wrong, you will scarcely have 
much trouble in prevailing on him to be ener- 
getic in producing on the one hand, and care- 
ful in consuming on the other; nor in persua- 
ding him to abandon rich viands and costly 
“race and luxurious furniture, whilst igno- 





rance and destitution and hellish vice are so 
strong around him. All this wickedness and 
inconsistency comes from a mysterious and un- 
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THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE,” 


Tue quadrature of the circle is to the mathe- 
matician what thie philosopher's stone is to the 
chemist, or the perpetual motion to the mecha- 
nician. The problem, in each case alike, be- 
longs to the mythical ages of scientific inquiry. 
It has long ago, by all who are competent to 
understand its nature, been relegated from the 
world of sober reality to the dreamland of un- 
reason and romance. And if the attempt at 
the present time seriously to.revive any one 
of fe exploded speculations strikes us as 
an anachronism or psychological portent, how 
much more when the challenge is aimed at the 
conclusions, not of the mixed and experimen- 
tal, but the solely pure, abstract and demon- 
stratable of the sciences! With less pertur- 
bation or dismay should we greet the prospec- 
tus of a joint stock company for the transmuta- 
tion of the refuse metallic bases into the one 
coveted mineral vulgarly symbolical of wealth, 
or a patent for superseding all existing motive 
powers by the application of the primum mobile 
itself. Kmpirical and shifting as may and 
must be our knowledge of the properties of 
physics, the laws of mathematics are necessary, 
and alter not. Philosophy in her prime may 
| indeed spare a smile, half pitying, half pleasur- 

able, for those fancies of her golden youth, 





about not living beyond his income, nor by | avowed, but most deadly, belief that right and | those sallies of the untrained infantile imagina- 
the ‘‘ damnable iteration” of very worthy pro- | wrong are a couple of convenient names, but _ tion, those “ childish things” which maturer 
verbs in favour of rigid economy, that you will | without any absolute significance ; that, pro- | reason has done well and wisely to put away, 


convert a man to careful and frugal habits ; | vided youmaintain your respectability, and re- 
neither is it by feeble sneers against pleasure, | frain from breaking the superficial moral laws, 
nor by vague dissertations on “‘ man’s primeval | it is well with you. 

doom” that you instil the conviction that work | Social reform, then, and the shivering to 
is better than idleness. For what, after all, is _ pieces of the genteel Dagon, will not be effected 
the meaning of all this denunciation of the pre- | by weak satire, nor even by pungent invective ; 
sent age for its extravagance and the like? It | but by the gradual diffusion of loftier prin- 
means that the British population, as Mr. | ciples of action, and by the stirring up of the 
Carlyle says, is mostly made up of fools; that deeper fountains of the mind. Broad general 
people understand so little of the worth of ex- | teaching, and the constant assertion of high 
istence that they pass their time in a con- | and good motives, will succeed far better than 





temptible strife for baubles of social position ; 
that, instead of vying with one another in self- 
culture and purity and nobleness of life, their 
emulation is in matters of upholstery and ve- 
hicles and cooking. Such is the common em- 
ployment of “ that noble and most sovereign 
reason ” of which we hear so much and find so 
little. 
most crowded rout, to keep the finest horses, to 
live in the most fashionable set, to dress in the 
best style, to have most money,—such are the 
aims and aspirations of the paragon of ani- 
mals, ‘‘so noble in reason; so infinite in 
faculty ; in form and movement so express and 
admirable ; in action so like an angel; in ap- 
SS so likea god!’ Until a man has 
earnt in some degree the great excellence 


which Nature has placed it in his power to | 
attain in this world, until he has perceived | 


more or less distinctly the wide extent of hu- 
man faculties and the depth of human re- 
quirements, and so has become able to de- 
spise such a false, shabby, out-at-elbows god 
as ‘‘Gentility,” and to utter a stern refusal 
when invited to bow down before it; it is no 
use to try and turn him from indolence or ex- 
travagance, or any other vice, by any but the 
lowest and most selfish considerations. You 
may show him that his career will end him in 
Whitecross Street Prison, and make his chil- 
dren paupers, and this may bring him to 
better mind: if he be avaricious, you may 
appeal to his avarice, and not unsuccessfully. 
But the earnest moralist goes further than 
this ; and the author before us would have gone 
further than this, had he been an earnest mo- 
ralist. It is a small matter to have set up a 
rule of special detail; to do any permanent 





To give the best dinner, to have the | 


_laying down the precise number of hours per 
diem during which a man should work, or 
the precise number of pounds per annum 
| which he is justified in spending. We are 
fully aware, not only that this broad philo- 
sophy, which deals with what is mostly invi- 
sible in man, is freely assailed as vague, un- 
| practical, and dreamy; but, what is worse, 
| that many who profess an enthusiasm for its 
| principles live a life which is in direct violation 


of every one of those principles. Neither of | 


| these considerations, however, avails to over- 
| throw what we have said. 

_trine is not carried out by those who pro- 
| fess it, proves nothing; and the charge of 
| vagueness arises principally in those minds 
| which, conscientious and open as they may be, 


is incapable of being reduced to definite forms 
, and distinct precepts, and what appeals to the 
subtler emotions and the more profound sym- 
| pathies of the human spirit. 
_ Of course, here as in all things, the prime 
| duty of all who appreciate this ‘‘ crying evil of 
| the day” is to show individual examples of 
| better things. A resolute man who throws 
| “ gentility” to the dogs, and lives his own life 
, in his own way, does more substantial good 
| than if he had written ten such novels as 
| Agony Point; which, in fact, can do no good 
that we know of, except in so far as its com- 
| position has served to amuse the author. We 
| do not for a moment doubt the sincerity and 
| honesty of Mr. Pycroft; we merely say that 
| he has not strength enough for his subject. 


i 
| 





That a doc- | 


at the same time are reluctant to endorse what | 


: By such illusions of romance were the first la- 
| bours and vigils of scientific study encouraged 
| and beguiled. Visions of golden though unsub- 
| stantial promise lured on the mind to the pain- 
; ful pursuit of truth. Nor was Nature altoge- 
ther niggard of recompense to her fond though 
| superstitious mpegs > While seeming to 
| tantalize them with ows, she was yielding 
' them substantial fruits. Out of the mysterious 
lore of the alchemist were evolved the exact 
| and positive generalizations of the modern che- 
mist. From the fateful, oracular speculations of 
the astrologer was expanded our precise and 
accurate acquaintance with the true mechanism 
of the heavenly bodies, And thus, in like 
| manner, to the crude but persevering attempt 
‘at determining, by exact linear or numerical 
measure, the ratio between the circumference 
of a circle and its radius, has been due, in no 
small degree, the progressive and exhausting 
analysis of the properties and laws of the simple 
order of curves, and mathematical science been 
indebted for not a few of its most important 
theorems. ; 

But this same process of investigation has, 
by setting in clear light the true conditions of 
the problem, made it matter of absolute proot, 
not only that no such finite ratio has ever been 
found to exist, but that the quantities in ques- 
tion are in the nature of things incommensur- 
able with each other. The relation of one to 
the other can be only roughly and approxi- 
mately expressed in numerical language by an 
infinite series, or a logarithm of a never-ending 
number of decimals. The processes of geome- 
try can be equally shown to establish the same 
indeterminate result ; nor is it conceivable that 
any future extension of its resources, by any 
hitherto unknown and subtler calculus, can by 
possibility yield any other than an approxim:- 
tive or imaginary solution. We cannot risk 
encountering at once the impatience of our un- 
mathematical and the scorn of our mathemati- 
cal readers, by giving proof of these simple oma 

itions. He who wishes to dispute them 
must at least qualify himself for so doing by 





* The Quadrature of the Circle: Correspondence between an 





Eminent Mathematician and James Smith, Esq., &e, (Simp- 
kin and Marshall.) . 
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first disproving such self-evident reasoning as 
that by which Legendre, in the appendix to his 
Geometry, has shown the solution to be impos- 
sible. The would-be quadrator had best ad- 
dress himself to this preliminary task. He will 
be cured, if possible, of his illusion, by the 
knowledge he will gain in his mathematical 
apprenticeship. ‘Till he has done thus much 
at least, he can expect no attention from any 
scientific reasoner. Since the year 1755 the 
French Academy of Sciences has refused to en- 
tertain any pretended solution of the difficulty ; 
a precedent which was followed a few years 
later by the Royal Society in this country. 
Columbus astonished his companions by mak- 
ing his egg standonend. Mr. James Smith, a 
practical man, ‘‘a member of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board,” lately conceived the idea 
of baffling the dull conceit of theorists by 
squaring the circle; by a method, however, 
which too strongly savours of plagiarism 
from that immortal discoverer. He would 
take the liberty of just flattening his circle a 
little bit! Allow him but this trifling licence, 
quite inappreciable in practice, and the novel 
and beautiful results wherewith he is bent on 
enriching the world, will most assuredly follow. 
Can it be necessary, he seems to have reflected, 
for all circles to be so very round? Is not the 
orthodoz scientific world, as he scornfully terms 
it, in his zeal for mathematical emancipation 
and reform, illiberal and arbitary in insisting 
that all circles must be at all times and under 
all circumstances alike? Long enough have 
narrow savans tyrannized over the mind with 
their dogma of a rigid, unbending curvature. 
The sameness and insipidity of the figure seems 
to have revolted his soul, as the cynical Athe- 
nian felt bored by the provokingly obtrusive 
uprightness of Aristides. Or did he-yearn to 





in a square ;” and not only succeeded, through 
the intervention of a friendly M.P., in get- 
ting it inserted in the programme, but in in- 
flicting it on the bewildered and indignant 
Section. He did not shrink even from the te- 
merity of thrusting a discussion of the crotchet 
upon the Astronomer Royal himself, great as 
was his disgust at what he thought the bigotry 
and narrowness of that learned functionary’s 
very natural reply :—‘‘ It would be a waste of 
time, Sir, to listen to anything you could have 
to say on such a subject.” 

More indulgent to perverted but well-meant 
ingenuity, an Oxonian, a “ first-classman ” in 
mathematics, was induced to take up the cha- 
ritable task of correcting the illusion of the 
would-be discoverer, pointing out to him the 
fundamental fallacy of his reasoning. The 
present volume is made up of the ensuing cor- 
respondence between our enthusiast and the 
‘‘ Eminent Mathematician,” E. M., who, in na- 
tural alarm at his tormentor’s proposal to pub- 
lish the letters on both sides, stipulated for the 
concealment of his name. We really know not 
which to regard as the greater marvel—the pa- 
tience with which the plainest and most fami- 
liar proofs are drawn out over and over again 
on the one side, or the perversity with which 
they are ignored on the other. As a mere 
psychological problem, it is a rarity to see how 
a good deal of actual shrewdness and command 
of arithmetic can coexist with so utter a want 
of perception of the first principles of mathe- 
matical reasoning. In geometry, it seems to 
us, even more than in arithmetic, lies his spe- 
cial weakness ; but of grasping these two pro- 
cesses in combination with each other, he has 
not even the slightest idea. What hope can 
there be of a reasoner. who so confuses (to 
expose such nonsense no further) superficial 
with linear measure, as to write thus in his 





make a pious stand on behalf of a rapidly sink- 
ing class, against the pretensions of a self-dei- 
fying, dangerously ascendant learning ; like the 
country clergyman’s voting cry against the 
candidature of the first scholar of the age in a 
recent academic contest,—a protest against | 
** that confounded intellect” ? 

Animated, we can only suppose, by one or 
all of these praiseworthy but misdirected senti- 
ments, Mr. Smith sought to deliver himself of | 
hia duty to society by publicly proclaiming his 
discovery, viz. that— 


“In every circle, the circumference is exactly 
equal to three and one-eighth times its diameter ; 
or, expressed in equivalent terms—in every circle, | 
eight circumferences are exactly equal to twenty- | 
five diameters, Therefore, if the diameter of a | 
circle be 1, the circumference is 3:125 ; and in every | 
circle, the ratio of diameter to circumference is, as _ 
1 to 3°125, j 

“The area of any circle is to the area of a square | 
described on its diameter, as the circumference of | 
the circle to the perimeter of the square. Therefore, | 
if the diameter of a circle be 1, the perimeter of a | 
square, described on its diameter will be 4; and as | 
4 ; 3:12) :: 1: 78125; and the area of every | 
square, is to the area of an inscribed circle, in the | 
ratio of 1 to ‘78125. Hence:—The area of every 
circle, is exactly equal to three and one-eighth times | 
the area of a square described on its radius.” 


Our enthusiast, on achieving his hypotheti- 
cal solution, proceeded to embody it in a pam- 
phlet, 500 copies of which he circulated among 
the members of the British Association, as- 
sembled at Aberdeen, in September, 1859. At 


original paper ?— 

“Tt is admitted that the circumference of circle B 
is equal to four times its area, and the side of square 
C being equal in numerical value to the area of 
circle B, the circumference of circle B is also equal 


| in value to four times the side of square C.” 


Will it be believed that he has coolly taken 
leave to start with the construction of his 
diagram as follows ?— 

“In this diagram, Jet the side of square A be 
unity, and the side of square C equal in value to one- 
fourth of the circumyerence of circle B inscribed in 
square A.” 


From so bold and gratuitous a postulate of 
what is simply impossible, he has no difficulty 
in bringing himself round again, after a slight 
and immaterial juggle of figures, to the iden- 
tical starting-point; and thereupon claims, in 
his honest self-deception, to have geometrically 
set out a square exactly equal in area to a given 
circle : Q &. D. 

Suffice it to say, that, like all the half- 
taught tribe of pretending quadrators, he sim- 
ply begs the whole problem at issue. When 
pr by the elementary consideration, that, 
the circle being greater than the greatest in- 
scribed, and less than the least circumscribed, 
polygon, it may be easily shown that a re- 
gular figure of little more than twenty sides 
would exceed the ratio of 3-125, which he has 
assigned between his diameter and cireum- 
ference, he undauntedly demurs—*‘ I deny that 
the area of the circle is intermediate between 


the same meeting, he made the attempt to read | the areas of the (supposed) inscribed and cir- 


a paper in the Mathematical Section, ‘ton the 


true circumference and area of a circle,” but | 


was told at once that the subject was a forbid- 
den one. On this, with more ingenious tactics, 
he devised for his effusion a more insidious 
title —‘‘ on the relations of a circle inscribed 


cumscribed polygons !” 
We cannot undertake to remedy the writer’s 
‘inaptitude or lack of culture as regards the 
merest rudiments of mathematical knowledge. 
We leave him with a sigh that another name 
should have to be added to the list of those 





who have been tempted by a mistake as to their 
calling, to make wreck of time, means, and 
peace of mind in an enterprise which they can- 
not even define clearly to themselves. 

But it seems vain to hope that the spectacle 
of any number of fresh victims will have the 
effect of warning off future adventurers from 
the enchanted castle. The annals of this 
branch of science, as compiled by Montucla and 
others, are full enough already of their futile 
attacks. One Bryso, a Greek, heads the list, 
He got no further than making the circle a mean 
proportional between the inscribed and cireum- 


| Scribed squares, which happens to be the con- 


tent of the inscribed octagon. Anaxagoras 
and Hippocrates of Chios carried the problem 
a little nearer. Archimedes was the first to make 
a practical approximation to exactness. By 
drawing within and without a circle a polygon 
of ninety-six sides, he showed that the excess 
of the circumference over thrice the diameter 
must lie between 10-70ths and 10-71st of 
the latter. Thusacircle of 4970 feet ter 
would have a perimeter between 15,610 and 
15,620 feet. This measure gives the result 
as 3°14286 for the ratio or value of 7, which 
is very fairly correct. Among the Hindoos 
it was settled at 38-1416, which is far more 
exact. The Syntaxis of Ptolemy is rather 
less precise, 3°141552. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury greater exactitude was attained by Re- 
giomontanus, and by Metius and Vieta in the 
sixteenth. By Adrianus Romanus, Ludolph van 
Ceulen, Huyghens, and Snell, the calculation 
was extended to 55 decimal places. The appli- 
cation of algebra and the discovery of the 
differential caleulus made any degree of ap- 

roximation easy. Wallis, Machin, Sharp, and 

Tega carried it as far as 140 places, and a MS, 
in the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, is said to 
exhibit no less than 154. Mr. Babbage’s ma- 
chine, if not the simpler one of Messrs. Scheutz, 
is capable, we believe, of extending the series 
to an absolutely unlimited length. 

No demonstration, however, has at any time 
sufficed to shut out the attempt at the definite 
quadrature. Cardinal Cusa, Orontius Fineus, 
and Simon van Eyk were eminent among these 
Quixotes. Will it please or vex Mr. Smith to 
be told that a noble philosopher, Charles de Bo- 
velle, published in 1507, with the sanction of his 
name, a solution proposed by a poor peasant, 
exactly anticipating the very ratio proposed 
in the volume before us, that of 8 to 25? ‘The 
famous Scaliger tried his hand at the equation, 
and was met by. Vieta and Clavius. Baptist 
Porta and Gregory of St. Vincent were the 
most acute and painful in the hopeless pursuit, 
So mortified, it is said, was the crotchety Hobbes 
by the non-admission of his own scheme, as to 
vent ever after his spleen against geometry and 
geometers. He was refuted by Wallis, to 
whose labours in so doing we owe the invalu- 
able binomial theorem, e unhallowed aid of 
magic and diablerie have been imported into 
the problem ; not to mention Apocalyptic divi- 
nations from the Number of the Beast, in the 
case of an Englishman (oddly named Sullamar 
by Montucla), in the year 1750. In adding one 
more British name to the long list of this 
goodly company, we have to state that the 
chronicler knew but one individual who signa- 
lized himself by being convinced of his error— 
one Richard White, an English Jesuit! We 
have learnt too much of Mr. Smith, during our 
painful perusal of his volume, to raise our 
of his name being enrolled by the side of 
single candid convert in the catalogue of the 
redeemed from such pitiable waste and error of 
intellect. ; 
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The Icon Poems. Sibyline Leaves from “ Icon” 
and other Poems. (Manwaring.) The volumes issued 
year by year of respectable verse, which might as 
well have been written in prose, and had better not 
have been written at all, are simply annoyances, to 
which, from long familiarity, the reviewer becomes 
accustomed. But such a volume as The Icon 
Poems is a rarity for him, and he will appreciate 
it accordingly. Already the author has been praised 
Ls his friends and a certain portion of the public. 

e read “the prior commendations” before open- 
ing the book ; and seeing that Mr. N. P. Willis calls 
the writer a poet, and a reverend rector affirms that 
the language is sublime, and the president of an 
American college sees proofs of the possession of 
ge we turned over the “Sibyline Leaves” at 


with becoming diffidence, distrusting our eyes, 


pepe | ing our knowledge of the rules of prosody, 
and doubtful whether syntax and grammar meant the 
same now as when Dr. Latham wrote his “ English 

.” In truth, we tried hard to believe in 
the poet of Jcon, but it was a useless effort. The 
bard who has been recently immortalized by Lord 
Palmerston may, perhaps, do fealty to the native of 
South Staffordshire. But if Close be the worst 
rhymester of the day, assuredly-the author of Zcon 
ranks next in demerit. Bad rhythm, bad grammar, 
bad sentiment, and frequently an utter want of 
sense are the distinguishing features of the volume. 
It is so bad that we scarcely know how to criticize 
it; and if it were not for the pretensions of the au- 
thor, we should pass it by with the. same indiffe- 
rence as the song of a Billingsgate salesman. The 
poet of Jeon “points to the pages of all the leading 
reviews” as a ground for introducing this volume to 
the public; but if any one of the , oe reviews 
had said a word in his favour, we are quite sure it 
would have been included among the other printed 
“commendations of the author.” - It is fitting that 
such ry ig should be exposed, and this cannot be 
done in any fairer way than by allowing the writer of 
the poems to speak for himself. He will not object 
to see a few of his own verses enshrined in our co- 
lumns, Here is a dismal echo of Cowper’s “ Alex- 
ander Selkirk.” We can only afford space for three 
stanzas, + 

* T am out of fellowship’s reach, 
I wander the desert alone ; 


Religion of heaven must teach, 
For joy upon earth have I none, 


“ *Tis little import how the time 
Of a man upon earth be past, 
Provided religion sublime 
Shall guide him to heaven at last. 


“Yes! science shall be my desire, 
And books shall my comforters be ; 
Though when my sad life shall expire, 
May fall not a tear upon me." 


As a song-writer the author may very fairly be 
judged by the following stanza; it is as good—or 
bad—as any in the volume :— 


“QO! Sara, dear, wilt thou not hear 
My fond, delightful prayer ? 
I fear, I fear, yet ah! ‘tis queer 
Thine eye should turn from me, 
My spirit laves in blissful waves, 
Like moonlight on the sea; 
My heart beats high when I descry 
By fancy’s eye love there.” 
Another lady is addressed in the metre of Don Juan. 
The concluding lines of the poem will suffice :— 
“Now, Mary, I am dead, stone dead, believe me, 
At last you killed me, an’ I will stay killed, 
I will not resurrect, or more deceive ye 
For so the God of Love to thee jas willed, 
And by his leaden arrow—to relieve ye— 
I swear I loved thee once ; but love is skilled, 
I care not what good plan you may pursue, 
You cannot, Mary, ‘ fetch a dead man to!’"” 
An invocation to the “lovely maid of the Aonian 
hill” contains as much pinchbeck verse as could well 
be compressed into two pages. The concluding 
quatrain runs thus :— 


“On whom she smiles are happy for the time, 
And when she goes they long for her return, 
To hear again her ce/i song sublime, 
And feel their souls with love celestial burn.” 


We give the writer credit for being original in the 
use which he makes of adjectives, and in the words 





he coins to suit his rhyme, or to tide him over a 
difficulty in the composition. 
“To Chloroform,” he speaks of crying “a lachry- 
marchial rain ;” in a song he talks of eating “glad- 
some food.” Moreover, whenever a French word 
or phrase can be introduced the poet of Jcon is 
certain to select it. Two specimens of this wretched 
want of taste catch our eye on one page :— 
* La femme des robes ne'er made thy form, 
Nor did cosmetics shine thine eyes.” 
And again :— 
“ Voluptuous one! In solitude 
I am not, cannot be alone, 
I see thy vrai-similitude, 
I hear again th’ dulcet tone.” 

The author of the “Sibyline Leaves” apparently 
regards himself as a martyr, and tells us that he 
knows to his sorrow that the world has always put 
to death its truest friends. He may depend upon 
it that the world will be only too glad to let him 
alone. In another — he gathers courage and 
asks the public to help him to meet them once 

in in print, We advise the public to do nothing 
of the kind. 


Botany Bay and other Poems. By J. Gordon. 
(Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.) It is seldom that 
we have such an easy task before us as that of judg- 
ing an author by his own standard. We are ac- 
cordingly. grateful to Mr. Gordon for giving us a 
basis on which we can blamelessly act, and save 
ourselves the trouble of referring to our own pre- 
conceptions on the subject of poetry or the critical 
standards set up by the kings of the earth, before 
which all men must fall down and worship. “ What 
is poetry ?” is asked and answered by the author 
himself. The general reply is, Woman. If the view 
in which she is regarded be a slightly melancholy 
one, say that of unreturned affection, the poetry of 


which she is the counterpart will be of the very 


highest order. Following this definition of the 
sublime art, we ate bound to say that Mr. Gordon 
has achieved at least a partial success. There is 
almost more than a sufficiency of “liquid eyes,” 
and “tender voices,” and “glossy hair,” which 
surely indicate the presence of woman, and there- 
fore of poetry. Indeed, there are several expressions 
which throw upon her a totally new light, and tend 
to exalt her in the opinion both of the spiritualistic 
dreamer and the utilitarian philosopher ; as, for in- 
stance, where speaking of the eye-lashes, the repre- 
sentative worhan to whom he lost his heart and his 
happiness, and who was the unfortunate cause of 
his addicting himself to versification, he remarks 
that they might, taken as a whole, very fitly serve 
as a comb to braid an angel’s hair (whenever 
that fashion shall prevail in Heaven), and that 
even then the celestial being would rather lose 
by the contrast. The longest poem, which gives 
its name to the volume, nominally concerns Botany 
Bay. But considering that it in no wise re- 
lates especially to that quondam penal settlement, 
more than to Sydney or Victoria, it would oprest 
that a spirit of bravado suggested the title: for in 


his quasi-apology for selecting it, the author him- | 
self remarks that the derision of the world, founded | 


on association, cannot make unlovely a name which 
is essentially beautiful. To him it suggests, not 
convicts, but flowers, and sing about it he will. In 


the painful absence of the feminine portion of hu- | 


manity, his lines assume, when dwelling on this 
subject, a necessarily prosaic tone. They read like 
the letter of a colonial correspondent of an English 
paper, with a little more dash and a little less dog- 
matism than is usual with such literature. Some 
of the passages are very powerful; that is, there is 
plenty of powder in them, and the whole resolved 
into normal prose would form a very average maga- 
zine article on Australia, which, after the fashion 
of the times, might be entitled “Regarding Hard 
Hitting.” A poem called “The Golden Crown” 
gives a very spirited description of the sacra fames 
seizing the colonists; and there are several songs 
which are more or less pleasing. As so often hap- 
pens with volumes of this description, the preface 


is about the most amusing portion of the book. | 


There is a cheerful candour and independence about 
it which is charming, and should be exemplary. 
The author honestly confesses therein that he was 
shipped off to Australia, some five-and-twenty years 


In a very vulgar ode | 


| ago, by the Anti-Doggrel Society, together with an 
| extensive cargo of other bards, who, we are happy 
to hear, have for the most part done well in the 
colony. But though his sky was changed, the hoa 
Gordon -was still perforce a poet. Write he must, 
and publish he must, consoling himself with the 
reflection that even if his work should fall dead 
from the press, it would at any rate have assisted 
some unfortunate printer or compositor to earn his 
bread. We have heard of a preacher defending the 
conduct of Dives in the parable in wearing purple 
and fine linen, on the ground that it was good for 
trade. Of course the poor beggar who has to look 
on, and the equally wretched critic who has to read 
in order to review, may tively take exception 
to this mode of reasoning. Not that we would have 
Mr. Gordon apply our remark directly to himself ; 
for, although his verses are not polite in any senso 
of the word, there is a genial humour about them 
which render them far from heavy. 





MAGAZINES, 





The Gentleman’s Magazine contains an exceed. 
ingly interesting paper by the second master of 
Westminster re on the early Norman remains 
at the Abbey, and gives. us the important informa. 
tion that the entire arcade of the refectory still ex. 
ists along the south side of the remaining wall, al- 
though covered in summer by thick masses of creep- 
ing plants. The illustrations of the article give 
several new views upon this subject, which we be- 
lieve will be pursued in a future number. The more 
noticeable review is a highly favourable critique 
on Mr. Walford’s excellent work:on the County 
Families. Mr. Lysons contributes a curious illus- 
tration of the modern corruption of old names of 
places, in the extraordinary designation of a spot 
near Gloucester, known as “Coggins,” which he 
explains is a new spelling of Cockaigne, a “ field of 
battle,” and refers to the famous duel of the kings 
Edmund and Canute, who, like the lion and the 
unicorn, fought for the crown, on an island in the 
Severn. We learn with satisfaction that the Home 
Office circular on the subject of Treasure Trove is io 
be amended : we should have been more glad to hear 
that it had been positively withdrawn. A letter 
addressed by Aubrey the Antiquary to Antony-i- 
Wood wil! not raise him in public estimation. The 
works at Netley Abbey, we are informed, are com- 
| pleted, and new explorations are to be made at 
| Furness. The reports of Archeological Societies, 
| and an obituary notice of Mr. J. Hunter, form inter- 

esting portions of an excellent number of our vener- 
able contemporary. . 


| Dublin University—Upon the whole, the best 
‘article in the Dublin University Magazine for this 
| month is the first, entitled “Our Foreign Courier. 
| No. XL” It consists of a judgment upon the merits 
of the leading French writers of the day who are 
non-academicians, with the end of determining who 
| is fitted for the vacant seat. In the course of it 
' there is a comparison instituted between Jules Simon 
and our own John Stuart Mill, the bare suggestion 
of which we should suppose to be tolerably flatter- 
ing to the Frenchman. There is a severe article 
entitled “ Modern Pre-Raphaelitism,” in many of 
| the opinions of which we can concur, but it con- 
| tains an indiscreet and violent attack upon Mr. 
Ruskin, which we suppose that gentleman can well 
afford to despise. Few, from the title of “ Ministers 
of the Devil,” would be prepared for its subject, we 
| ourselves being rather perplexed between the out- 
| door preachers and the honourable members of the 
| Inns of Court. The subject, however, turns out to 
| be gastronomical. ‘Our Minor Macaulays” con- 
| tains a protest agains: modern irregularities of style. 
The other articles are of no extreme interest. 


Bentley's Miscellany is almost entirely occupied by 
continuations of the various stories which are pro- 
gressing in its pages. Among these Harrison Ains- 
worth’s “ Constable of the Tower” still occupies the 
first place in interest as in merit. There is a good 
| pleasing narrative entitled, Beatrice Boville, or, 

Pride versus Pride, of which the name almost tells 
the story. An article on “Alpine Grass Farms” 
deals with a subject of interest, though one little 
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heeded by the countless swarms of travellers who 
infest Alpine scenery, ‘Reminiscences of the 
Federal City of Washington” contains a fair speci- 
men of that not difficult art of prophesying after 
the event ; and “ Mingle Mangle,” the second part, 
is, we cannot but think, a somewhat felicitous 
name, as it consists almost entirely of anecdote and 
quotation mingled together in admirable confusion, 
and not a little mangled in the rendering. 

Fraser’s Magazine.—We have before us a capital 
number of Fraser. The opening article, entitled 
“Queen Elizabeth, Lord Robert Dudley, and Amy 
Robsart,” by Mr. Froude, is a valuable acquisition 
to English History. Mr. Froude has derived his in- 
formation,—much of which we believe will be new 
even to the critical reader,—from the correspon- 
dence of Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, am- 
bassador of Philip II. in London during the early 
part of the reign of Elizabeth, the originals of which 
are preserved in the archives of Simancas. It must 
be confessed that the revelations of the Spanish 
prelate do not tend to enhance the reputation of our 
“Virgin Queen.” “The City of the Sun” is an in- 
teresting and graphically told reminiscence of Asia- 
tic travel, abounding with piquant and vivid sketches 
of oriental life and scenery. The critique on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Lectures on Translating Homer” 
is an acute and scholarly paper; some of the illus- 
trations are peculiarly felicitous. The question: of 
the propagation and preservation of salmon is dis- 
cussed at length in an able commentary on the re- 
cent report of the Salmon Fisheries Commission: 
the writer is evidently thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject in all its details. The two serial tales, 
“Good for Nothing ” and “Ida Conway,” are sus- 
tained with unabated vigour; the former is singu- 
larly interesting, and well told. “Where is Fancy 
Bred” is a most decided hit. As a sketch of the hu- 
morous side of low life, it might stand side by side 
with anything of Mr. Dickens’s, and lose nothing by 
the contrast. “The Intellectual Faculties, according 
to Phrenology, Examined,” by Alexander Bain, a 


C. Armytage. A large portion of the letter-press is 
taken up with criticism upon the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and the Old and New Societies of 
Water Colours respectively also come in for their 
share, though that share is naturally somewhat 
small compared with the more august Academy. 
Mr. Heaphy gives us part the sixth of his very in- 
teresting examination into the Antiquity of the 
Likeness of Christ: this, and the accompanying 
wood engravings form one of the most welcome 
features of the number. The Crystal Palace Art 
Union and the Conversazione at the Ironmongers’ 
Hall each have a page devoted to them. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
History of Henley-on-Thames. By J. 8. Burn. 


of Guy Livingstone as the scene of an uproar, in 
which the hero shows himself to be a muscular— 


chiefly associated ; although Putney has recently 
become a popular rival. Mr. Burn, the historian of 
this quiet, pretty country-town, amongst his many 
shortcomings, most provokingly allows only a space 


which, if properly treated, would have enlivened his 
very dry memorials. Whilst our eye wearily glances 
over an interminable list of chaplain-priests, mayors, 
burgesses, and monumental inscriptions, our mind 
wanders away to the remembrance of the gentle 
slopes of the Chilterns, the island and summer-house 
at Fawley Court, the tall poplars, the white cliffs, 





the waving beechwoods reflected in the broad bright 
river ; once more we follow “the Eights ” of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the smart Leander, while the 
| banks re-echo with the shouts and cheering of the ex- 
cited spectators, who cluster on the fine bridge, race 
along the towing-path, clamber into pleasure-boats 


| and barges at the risk of their lives, swarm at the 





paper of the “ heavy-scientific” stamp, some sugges- | open windows, under the awning and flags, till their 
tive remarks on “ Historical Art in England,” from | hurrahs, mingling with the report of the cannon, 


the 


pen of Mr. F. Palgrave, and two poetical con- | the music of the bands, and the bells of St. Mary’s, 


tributiuns of more than average merit, complete the | make up a din fortunately heard only once in a year. 


number. 


| Addison, in the Guardian, defines a critic as “a 


The St. James's Magazine.—The current number man on all occasions more attentive to what is want- 


of this periodical is a marked improvement on its | 


= mages Mrs. S. C. Hall’s story, “Can 
Wrong be Right?” to which the place of hon- 
our must unquestionably be awarded, continues to 
gain in interest with every succeeding chapter, and 
bids fair to enhance the already well-earned reputa- 
tion of this popular authoress. The paper on “ The 
Post Office,” though possessing but little claim to 
originality, and smacking somewhat of the Blue- 


book, is nevertheless an able historical sketch, evin- | 


ing than what-is present.” Our complaint, how- 
; ever, against Mr. Burn is, that he has produced a 
| bulky and pretentious volume, containing a pile of 
| undigested matter, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
has exercised no discrimination in rejecting what 
| was superfluous and of no possible interest to the 
| people of Henley or the general reader. 


“Non ego paucis 
| Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 


(Longman.) Henley-on-Thames is known to readers | 


we cannot say Christian, but—Dares, on the oc- | 
| casion of the annual regatta, with which the town is 


of less than two pages to a bare notice of a subject | 


a ee 
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bride’s circlet, is described as a “circumstance very 

singular,” and Mr. Burm adds, “Tt is only lately 

that a similar custom has been met with elsewhere,” 

although he proceeds to quote instances from a book 
| published about a half a century ago. How we are 
| to translate “de Seta Cucis ?” or “ Etat 73 years”? 

The proverb, “Good wine needs no bush,” is not 
| derived from the custom of hanging up an ivy bush 
|in England, but from the practice of the Italian 
| wine-growers, who exhibited a large cluster of 
| grapes with the leaves as a sample of their produce. 
| Henley, in point of fact, is not rich in materials, and 
Mr. Burn has eked out his collection by way of 
make-weight to the price of his volume. A few 
lines will embrace all its ———— The roe 
of St. Mary, mainly perpendicular, contains the 
effigy of Lady Elizabeth: Periam, sister of Lord Ba- 
con, and the benefactress of Balliol College, Oxford ; 
in the churchyard, Jennings, the master-builder of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and General Dumouriez, famous 
in the early part of the French Revolution, who died 
at Turville Park, afterwards the residence of Lord 
Lyndhurst, are buried; Mr. Speaker Lenthal was 
baptized, and Ducarel the antiquary was married, in 
St. Mary’s. Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, was a 
native of Henley. Upon the window in the Red 
Lion Inn, Shenstone wrote the well-known lines— 

‘““ Whoe’er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 

Mrs. Damer, daughter of General Conway, and cou- 
sin of Horace Walpole, who bequeathed Strawberry 
Hill to her, carved the keystones of the central arch 
of the bridge, with masks of the Isis and Thames ; 
Charles I. rode through Henley when he escaped 
from Oxford to the Scottish enemy; Archbishop 
Laud was a benefactor to the town, and Sir Bul- 
strode Whitelocke resided at Fawley Court, in its 
immediate neighbourhood, where Pri Rupert 
quartered his dragoons. The first race between 
Oxford and Cambridge took place in Henley Reach, 
in 1829, and ten years after, in the month of June, 
the annual regatta was established. The rectors of 
| Henley have not been distinguished men. Sir James 
| Thorneley has the unenviable distinction of having 
| been murdered in the church ; and Dr, Aldrich, ne- 
| phew of the famous dean, bequeathed an excellent 
| parish library, now in the old theatre. Mr. Burn 
' summarily demolishes all claim of Henley to anti- 
| quity, and, bat for the sake of the ch the re- 
| gatta, and the natural beauty of the scenery, not 
| forgetting the Fair-mile, we should add, offers us no 
| inducement to visit the town, although he assures 
| us that “George IV., when Prince of Wales, dined 
| at the Red Lion, and ate fourteen of their celebrated 
| small chops.” We regret we cannot say, “ Hic me- 
| ret cera liber Sosiis,” 


The Iliad of Homer, Translated into Blank 





cing considerable assiduity and research. “A Few | We have no wish to raise idle cavils, but we have a | Verse. By Ichabod C. Wright. Books VIL-XII. 


Words from St. Domingo,” by Professor Ansted, is 
a pleasant, gossiping article. 


necessitates, in the opinion of the writer, the imme- 
diate interference of the British Government, in 
order to prevent the further extension of the slave- 
trade, “ The Last Days of Shakespere,”—a grace- 
ful tribute to the memory of our great dramatist— 
from the pen of Mr. Halliwell; a promising first 
instalment of a new tale, entitled “ Nadrione Spet- 
nione,” by the author of Paul Ferroll; “Some 
Dinners in Rome,” a somewhat hackneyed treat- 
ment of a very hackneyed subject; and a well- 
written and interesting article on “ The Privileges 
of the Stage,” by Robert Bell, constitute the prin- 
cipal remaining features of the number. “ Sounds,” 
and “ Home at Last,” some quaint and not unpleas- 
ing lines by Thomas Hood, are the best of the 

tical contributions. The stanzas, “ From a Sick- 

,” also are not without merit ; but Mary Howitt’s 
strange and wo-begone ballad, entitled “ Sir Wil- 
liam Woodville,” strikes us as singularly lame and 
purposeless. Taken, however, as a whole, the June 
number of the St. James’s must be pronounced a 
success, 


The Art Journal—The present number of the 
Art Journal contains a very beautiful engraving of 
Turner's well-known painting of Ancient Italy, by 


| The recent aggressive | 
policy of Spain is discussed at some length, and | 


right to complain that the illustrations of the volume 


chief ornament, the bridge designed by Hayward in 
1787, although they embrace the interior of the 
church in its dilapidated condition, with huge pews 
and cumbrous galleries, previous to its admirable 
restoration by Mr. Ferrey. The author apologizes for 
any “omission of parochial particulars which ought 
to have found a place in his pages,” when there is 
not an insignificant item of detail which is not ad- 
mitted ; and asks favourable consideration when he 
prints extracts from ancient records with contrac- 
tions inadequately indicated and errors grossly and 
“evidently incorrect.” To which—inadvertence or 
ignorance—are we to refer such blunders as the 
following ?—“ Walt’s (Claracen) archiepo,” the name 
of the archbishop being in the nominative and his 
title in the ablative case, as in nine other similar 
instances, and the explanation hazarded, “q. Ebo- 
racen. York),” when Archbishop Walter de Grey 
is mentioned three lines above; and “Fr. Thom 
Anachedn Archiepo,” translated, “Thos. de Wy- 
thorn, Archdeacon of York!” He cannot see that 
“Men—” or “ Menen,” which he queries, is a con- 
traction for Menevensis, St. David’s, and gives us the 





name of a new see, “ Thom di gra Amscheduir eps.” 
“Enachdm” is beyond his powers of explanation; 
the word should have been printed “ Enachdiin,” 


J. T. Willmore ; Claude's Beacon Tower, by . | Annaghdown in Ireland. St. Burian’s, in Cornwall, 
Radclyffe ; and Wilkie’s Guerilla’s Departure, by J, | is wrongly spelt, as “ St, Berianes.” The “past,” or 


do not give us a general view of the town, with its | 


(Macmillan.) Mr. Arnold, in his interesting lectures 
“On Translating Homer,” avers his belief that the 
deed which has been so ‘often bravely attempted 
may one day be accomplished: only the poet who 
| essays the arduous feat must, he says, “cultivate in 
| himself a Greek virtue by no means common among 
| the moderns in general, and the English in parti- 
| cular—moderation.”’ We all know the meaning 
| of that word in Mr. Arnold’s vocabulary : it is the 
point which he has urged with great truth and with 
undoubted vigour in the preface to his own poems ; 
it is the point which in composing those poems has 
been ever uppermost in his mind. In a very dif- 
ferent sense to that = by the Oxford Pro- 
fessor we may apply the term to Mr. Wright. 
His painstaking but ill-advised version of the 
simplest and most majestic poem ever composed 
by man, is assuredly marked by moderation. No 
one will ever accuse him of having attempted to 
“gild refined gold”—a sin which Chapman and 
Pope have so often dared to commit. prevail- 
ing fault is not that into which men of genius are 
apt to fall, and in this respect his version is to be 
commended ; but, on the other hand, although Mr. 
Wright adheres to the text, he has failed in giving 
us a truthful version of it, and the reader who is 
only acquainted with the //iad through the present 
translation, will be inclined to doubt Horace’s as- 
sertion that Homer sometimes nods, and to believe 





that he seldom does anything else, Mr, Wright is 
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acquirements are of no common order ; but, after all, 
it is only a poet who can translate a poet, and what- 
ever may be his other merits Mr. Wright has not 
shown either in his Dante or in his [omer any 
glimpse of the divine faculty. 

Australian Sketches : The Gold Discovery, Bush 
Graves, §c. By Thomas McCombie, Esq. A few 
years ago Australia suddenly became an English- 
man’s El Dorado. Every young man whose position 
was undefined or unsatisfactory, hastened off to the 
diggings without thinking of the miseries he would 
encounter in the bush, or the severe manual labour 
which would be required in searching for gold. 
Men of education and refined habits had no chance 
of suecess when compared with the “ roughs,” who 
were accustomed to hard work and wretched accom- 
odation. The fever which attended the simul- 
taneous discovery of the three great gold fields of 
Victoria, Ballarat, Forest Creek, and Bendigo, has 
now happily subsided, and digging for gold has 
almost assumed the character of an ordinary occupa- 
tion. Still, from time to time a “rush” takes place 
from one field to another, and a spot which is in 
one month a desert, may in the next be transformed 
into a city. But this shifting of the population is 
now understood and arranged for ; and Mr. McCom- 
bie says truly that the stranger who reaches a plain 
in the far bush, where a new digging has commenced, 
will soon find himself surrounded by stores, hotels, 
and theatres. The author of Australian Shetches was 
ja thuse days an extensive buyer of gold in Mel- 
bourne, and his business led him to visit each of the 
great gold-fields at the time of their discovery. Al- 
though the record of personal experience in this 
littie volume does not possess much novelty for those 
who are familiar with what may be termed “the 
literature of the diggings,” Mr. McCombie deserves 
praise for having told his story in a fresh and genial 
style, and for compressing a large amount of valuable 
information within a very small compass. The book 
is without pretension, and contains few passages 
which the reader would be tempted to “ skip.” 

Paradise Lost, By John Milton. With a Memoir 
and Critical Remarks on his Geniusand Writings. By 
James Montgomery. (H.G. Bohn.) Mr. Bohnis pub- 
lishing Milton’s Poetical Works in his “ Iustrated 
Library.” The whole are to be included in two 
volumes, of which the first, containing the Paradise 
Lost, is before us. The present edition is, we per- 
ceive, a reprint with additions of that originally 
published by Messrs. Tilt and Bogue, in 1843, and 
since by Messrs, Kent and Co. James Montgomery’s 
criticism on Milton’s Genius and Writings are pre- 
fixed ; and Mr. Bohn himself has added a selection 


of notes from those of Bishop Newton, Hawkins, | 
Mitford, Sir Egerton Brydges, and others, more es- | 


pecially of course including Todd. This volume 
also contains an Index of Subjects in Paradise Lost. 
Todd's Verbal Index is promised with the second 
volume. 

The Philosophy of Manufactures ; or, an Exposi- 
tion of the Scientific, Moral,and Commercial Economy 
of the Factory System of Great Britain. By the 
late Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, 
continued down to the present time, by P. L. 
Simmonds, F.R.S. (H.G. Bohn.) Some short time 
ago we noticed Mr. Bohn’s edition of Ure’s Cotton 
Manufactures. The same publisher has now brought 
out a new edition of Ure’s Philosophy of Manufac- 
tures. Mr, Simmonds, who edited the former work, 
has continued the details of the latter down to the 
present time ; ‘that is to say, he has added a lar 
quantity of statistical information as to production, 
consumption, and exports, as well as some matter 
relating to the sources and supply of raw material, 
and the range of prices. The only fault we have to 
find is that the volume has become somewhat un- 


pleasantly bulky. This, however, is no material de- | 
fect in a work which is meant to be really read, and | 


not lounged over. 

Notes on Art, British Sculptors, Sculpture, ‘and 
our Public Monuments. (E. Stanford.) This little 
pamphlet is full of sound reasoning and truthful ob- 
servation in Art matters; but the force and weight 
which it would otherwise have had, are almost en- 
tirely nullified by the patent fact, that whether in- 
tentionally or otherwise, it is an extravagant adver- 
tisement of the merits of one particular sculptor, 


aman of unquestionable ability, and his scholastic | 


We have received the following Pamphlets and 
Serials: — Orley Farm, part 4; Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine (Chapman and Hall). The 
Church and the Wesleyans ; Pusey’s Grounds, and 
Vindication of Objections to Details for Middle 
Class Examinations ; Revelation and Belief, a Ser- 
mon; and Difficulties on the 29th Canon (J, H. and 
J. Parker). The Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine; Boy's Own Magazine; Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
Boy's Own Library (S. 0. Beeton). The Chris- 
tian Examiner (Whitfield). Wee Davie; a Child’s 
Story, reprinted from ‘Good Words’ (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.). The Pharmaceutical Journal 
| (Churchill), The /urst-Johnian (J. H. Parker and 
Co.). Kingston’s Magazine for Boys (Bosworth 
and Harrison). British Settlers in India (Ridgway). 
| Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History (Routledge). 
| Good Words (Groombridge and Sons). Knigit’s 
| 





Popular History of England, part 55; The English 
| Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, parts 28 and 29 
| (Bradbury and Evans). The Ladies’ Treasury ; 
| Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, part 17 ; 
| Cassell’s Popular Natural History, part 27; Cas- 
sell’s Illustrated Family Bible, part 25; and Cas- 
| sels Family Paper, part 42 (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin). Zhe Welcome Guest; The British Con- 
troversialist, Nos. 29 and 30 (Houlston and Wright). 
Speeches delivered in the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties relative to the Southern Army (Chiswick Press), 
Opening the Free Library at Liverpool (McCorquo- 
dale). Zastructions to Mothers and Nurses (Davies), 
Miscellaneous Papers on Scientifie Subjects (Odell 
and Ives), 
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SONNET 
WRITTEN IN DR. HOLMES’s “ELSIE VENNER.” 





Well may this book be closed with gentle tears, 

With awe, and tenderest pity, and hushed thought, 

Deep brooding o’er the fancies it has brought 

To still our souls with its wild dreams and fears. 

Strangely the story grasps us, and endears 

Its beauty with such monstrous horror fraught, 

The soul for which such hate and love so fought, 

Whose tale each heart with painful pity hears. 

Yet here far more than power and beauty—more 

Than art’s perfection, feeds with joy the soul ; 

Here love learns pity for crimes, loathed before, 

Even weeps for sin beyond the soul’s control, 

And with the tenderness of heaven broods o’er 

All woes that earth has, since God wills the whole. 
May 20, 1861, W. C. Beyyerr. 





ANGELICO MARINI. 

FLORENCE, May 30, 
Ir is rarely, indeed, of late years, that the Italian 
pulpit has contributed aught to the religious or 
moral advancement of the Italians themselves, or 
has offered anything worthy of the attention or in- 
terest of others, And although we may with con- 
fidence expect that the recent events, which have | 
stirred up the hearts, intelligences, and energies of 
the people to their profoundest depths, will not fail 
to stimulate every form of literary effort and intel- 
lectual production ; it is, perhaps, reasonable, under 
the circumstances of the case, to anticipate that the 
pulpit would be among the last of all the methods 
and forms of expressing thought, to feel and profit 
by the awakening breeze, which accompanies the 
new moral dawn. 

Yet so it is, that there was yesterday preached a 
most note-worthy sermon, 6n a very memorable oc- 
casion. It would be quite unnecessary to remind 
any Italian, from the foot of the Alps to the far 
point of Sicily, that the 29th of May is the anni- 
versary of the day when, in 1849, a mere handful 
of Tuscan boys,—for they were in truth, for the 
most part, nothing more,—held at bay, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, the main force of 
Radetzki’s army, and perished on the ground of that 
new Thermopyl, for the sacred cause of Italian li- 
berty. ‘These boys have made me lose a day !” cried 
the angry and astonished, but yet admiring old sol- 
dier, whose grape-shotted guns had mown down 
their ranks as they stood. The devotion of that 
band of heroes was, of course, unavailing to roll 
back the tide of the war, or avert the fate of Italy. 
Yet Italy gained the day which Radetzki and Aus- 
tria lost in more senses than one; and it is a day 
which Italy will never forget. The names of Mon- | 
tanara and Curtatone will not show smaller on the 
roll of history some ten centuries hence, than those 
of Marathon and Morgarten. | 

There was no chance that Italy should forget the | 
day of Curtatone. But had anything been needed | 
to make it doubly memorable and doubly signifi- | 
cant tothe hearts of the Italians, the paternal govern- 
ment of the late Grand Duke effectually supplied 
the need. The story has been told in every lan- 
guage in Europe, but it is one which it is good to 
repeat. The honoured names of the youths who 
fell for their country at Curtatone and Montanara 
had been inscribed on tablets of bronze, set up in 
the church of Santa Crace—the Westminster Abbey 
of Tuscany; and on the anniversary of the fight, 
the citizens of Florence were wont to attend a com- 
memorative service in that church, and strew with 
flowers the tablets which recorded the names of the 
slain. But this memory irked the mind and con- 
science of the sovereign who had sent forth these 
lads to fight, but who so soon afterwards was ruling 
Tuscany under the protection of Austrian bayo- 
nets. The assemblage in the church was forbidden ; 
and to enforce the prohibition in case of disobedi- 





area of the grand old church was crowded, as usual | pulpit ;—and a very eloquent preacher. He is an 
on that day of glorious memories, and many a weep- | old man, all but blind, and of no distinguished or 


ing, yet proud, mother was there to utter a prayer 
and throw a flower on the spot which recorded the 
fate of her lost son. Suddenly the sacristy door was 
thrown open, and forth from the holy chamber came, 
not the host-bearing priest, the minister and mes- 
senger of peace and goodwill on earth, but a file 
of tramping soldiers, with their bayonets levelled 
to the charge! They advanced upon the thickly 
packed mass of the people, and there, in the church, 
as these struggled towards the distant western doors, 
they fired into the retreating crowd. And the blood 
that was then, on that second Curtatone day, spilt 
on the floor of the nave of Santa Croce, was assu- 
redly not less profitable to the cause of Italian liberty 
than that of the martyrs whose death the victims 
had come to commemorate ! 

And thiswas the twofold anniversary, which yester- 
day’s sermon in Santa Croce was intended to hallow. 
The preacher was a remarkable man—Padre An- 
gelico Marini, of Pistoia ; the most eminent, perhaps, 
of the clergy—numerous, especially among the lower 
clerical ranks in Tuscany—who have fully and 
frankly given in their adherence to the popular 
cause, and the new order of things. Padre Angelico 
is a priest of Pistoia ; a city which, from the days 
of the good Bishop Ricci, who held that see in the 
reign of the reforming Duke Peter Leopold, has been 
curiously remarkable for the superior enlightenment, 
liberality, and morality of its clergy. Curiously re- 
markable, I say, for it is in truth very curious and 
interesting to note how long and persistently the in- 
fluence of such a man as Scipio Ricci, Bishop of 
Pistoia, under Peter Leopold, continues to be in 
operation on the scene of his life and labours. The 
story of that very remarkable man’s career, and of 
the persecutions suffered by him from the Jesuits 
and the court of Rome, is one of the most extraor- 
dinary and instructive chapters of the history of 
Europe at the close of the and the commence- 
ment of the present century. And it is less known 
beyond the immediate scene on which it was enacted 
than it well deserves to be, probably in a great mea- 
sure because the full and excellent life of the re- 
forming prelate, by De Potter, published at Brussels 
in 1825, is to many readers, and at all events to all 
family circles a sealed book, in consequence of the 
wholly unreadable nature of the accounts of the 
conventual atrocities which Ricci passed the best 


| years of his life in striving, with very — suc- 
t 


cess, to put down. The whole details of these, and 
of the incredibly revolting facts, as disclosed in the 
examinations to which the nuus and monks of the 
Dominican Order, in the convents of Prato and Pis- 
toia, were subjected, are printed at full length, in 
the original Italian, in notes at the foot of the page; 
and, as if this were not enough, again in a French 
translation in the body of the work. It cannot be 
denied, that it was desirable, in the interests of his- 
torical truth, that an authentic statement of these 


| horrible facts—the normal and logical fruits, as 


they are, of the detestable system which generated 
them—should be placed on record beyond the reach 
of any sacerdotal burking or garbling of them. But 
it is a pity that a story, which well deserves to be 
widely read, should be practically a sealed book by 
the introduction of them into its pages. 

Scipio Ricci, supported and encouraged by Peter 
Leopold in the commencement of his courageous 
attack on the powerful Jesuit and Dominican bodies, 
but weakly and basely left to fight the desperate 
battle single-handed, when the whole power of the 
Roman Curia was exerted to crush him and to pro- 
tect the abettors of iniquities which make the hair 
stand on end with horror,—Scipio Ricci, the re- 
forming bishop, succumbed,— extinguished as so 
dangerous and monstrous a phenomenon as a re- 
forming bishop, could not but be. But of him it 
may in truth be said, that being dead he yet speak- 
eth ; and the voice from his tomb, and the influence 
of his character, and of the impulse he imparted to 
the tone of clerical manners and of clerical educa- 
tion in Pistoia, has been ever perceptible from that 
day to this. And Padre Angelico Marini is a wor- 
thy i gen wb of the Pistoia school of divinity ; 
a frank and thorough patriot, as may be supposed 





ence, the sacristy of the holy edifice was secretly from his having been selected to officiate on an oc- 


filled with armed men, ready at a word to impose | casion, on which assuredly none other would have | 


commanding But his voice is admirable, 
of great power, yet very sweet, and his command 
over the emotions of his audience is complete. The 
gist of his discourse turned on the gratitude due 
from their countrymen to the heroes whose death 
they were commemorating, and the best and truest 
method of showing that gratitude, by a determina- 
tion to live for their country’s cause and liberties 
on the part of those who were fot called on by 
their duty to die for them. He enlarged also on 
the truth that politieal life was not compatible 
only, but in many of its paths and duties absolutely 
coincident with, the best and loftiest conception of 
a religious life. And there were parts of his elo- 
quent discourse which might have recalled to any 
who had heard them many a from the ser- 
mons of our own Sydney Smith. He was listened 
to with more than attention, with eagerness, and in 
many cases with evident emotion, by the immense 
crowd which filled the vast church ; and ever and 
anon the silence was broken by such expressions of 
adhesion and applause, as used to indicate the heart- 
movements of the old Puritan congregations, but 
which the colder etiquette of our own less earnest 
times would forbid in a sacred edifice. And, thank 
God! while the preacher spoke the free thoughts of 
his own and his lout hearts, they were in no fear 
of being disturbed by an irruption of bayonets from 
the neighbouring sacristy, nie 








THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AT 
WASHINGTON. 


Ir is very refreshing to the traveller at Washington, 
somewhat tired as he probably is of the monoto- 
nous streets, of the white marble and Grecian 
architecture of the most of the public buildin 
of that ambitious city—to cross the Tiber Creek, 
and perceive rising before him, in the midst of 
fine parks and gardens, a quaint, meena ogg 
structure, in the Romanesque style. is is the 
Smithsonian Institution; the object of which may 
be described as—to make science - ahead in 
the great republic. Its nine turrets, of all heights 
and forins, its semicircular arches prevailing every- 
where in doors and windows, its irregular projections 
and re-entering angles, form an agreeable contrast 
with the formal though elegant structures in the 
other parts of the city, asthe Capitol, Patent-office, 
Post-office ; and the quiet modest-looking freestone 
is a relief from the glare of the pretentious white 
marble. It is a large building, 447 feet in length, 
160 in its greatest breadth, and with towers varying 
from 91 to 150 feet in height. From the summits 
of its towers there are charming prospects of the 
surrounding country, with the river Potomac and its 
eastern branch nahaas along the outskirts of the 
city,,and the plains of Virginia (now, alas, become 
a hostile soil) little more than a mile distant, on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

his noble institution owes its origin to a bequest 
of upwards of £100,000 sterling, left to the Govern- 
ment of the United States by an Englishman, James 
Smithson. In his will he describes himself as the 
son of Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland, and a 
lady of fortune, who was also highly connected. He 
was educated at Oxford, under the name of James 
Lewis Macie (his mother’s marriage, or assumed, 
name), and took a degree in that university in 1786. 
Not long after he left Oxford, he took the name of 
Smithson (the family name of the House of North- 
umberland), which he ever after retained. The 
Duke, his father, made ample provision for him. 
Smithson never having married, and his tastes and 
habits being simple and inexpensive, he was en- 
abled to accumulate the large fortune which ulti- 
mately passed to the Government of the United 
States. He devoted himself to the sciences, chiefly 
to chemical research. He was a member of the 
Royal Society, to the transactions of which learned 
body he made numerous contributions; and is said 
to have been intimate with Cavendish, Wollaston, 
and other distinguished savans of the time. 





Smithson was extremely expert at chemical ana- 
lysis ; and it is recorded of him that he performed 


order” on any recalcitrant worshipper. The yast | wished, or would have been suffered to occupy the one curious and peculiarly delicate analysis, having 
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contrived to catch a tear, as it trickled down a lady’s 
cheek, so as to subject it to his searching tests. It is 
said that one half of the tear was lost in his endea- 
vours to secure it. His papers, presented to the Royal 
Society, extend from 1791 to 1825, and are almost 
entirely on chemical subjects. He lived much on 
the continent, and died at Genoa, in 1828. Mr. Da- 
vies Gilbert, President of the Royal Society, in ad- 
dresses to that body in 1829 and-1830, spoke in af- 
fectionate and highly eulogistic terms of Smithson. 
It is believed that at one time he intended to leave 
his money to the Royal Society of London; but, 
owing to some misunderstanding with the Council 
of the Society, he changed his views, and left it (in 
the event of his nephew’s death) to the United 
States,—* to found at Washington, under the name 
of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge amongst 
men.” 

It was a matter of some difficulty how to dispose of 
this munificent bequest so as to carry out most faith- 
fully the objects ot the testator. These objects were 
twofold; first, the increase of knowledge; second, 
the diffusion of knowledge amongst men. Many 
looked chiefly to the latter of these, and conceived 
that the money should be laid out in establishing a 
grand Library and a Museum at Washington, send- 
ing lecturers throughout the country, and publish- 
ing tracts to be distributed amongst the million. 
Congress seems to have been impressed with this 
view of the proper means of applying the Smithso- 
nian bequest; and in the Act on the subject (August, 
1846) directed the formation of a Library, a Mu- 
seum, a Gallery of Art, of Lectures, and a building at 
Washington to accommodate these various objects ; 
all-of which have now been accomplished. But one 
clause of the Act gave power to the Regents, after 





the foregoing objects are provided for, to expend the 
remainder of the income in any way they may think | 
fit for carrying out the objects of the testator. For- 
tunately for the interests of science and the interests | 
of the North American continent, there were some | 
amongst the Regents who took a higher view of the | 
purposes to which, by a legitimate construction of | 
the terms of the will, the bequest might be applied. | 
These parties thought that everywhere, and more 
especially in a new and little-known country, the 
increase of knowledge—addition to our existing | 
stores—was a most important end, as well as the dif- | 
fusion of such as already existed, and systematically | 
devoted a part of the funds to the promotion of this | 
higher object. The plan adopted to carry out this 
rt of the scheme, is to stimulate persons in the | 
nited States capable of advancing knowledge by | 
original research, to labour in this line—to induce | 
them to send the results to the Institution for exa- | 
mination and publication—and to assist persons en- | 
gaged in original investigations as far as the means | 
of the Institution will allow; also to prosecute, at the 
expense and under the direction of the Institution, | 
particular researches. The communications are sub- | 
mitted to ps omer judges, who vouch for the | 
value and truth of the discoveries. The publica- | 
tions which result are presented to all the first-class | 
libraries in the world, as well as to all Colleges and 
well-established public institutions in the United 
States. The Smithsonian Institution has thus as- 


sisted in making important contributions to as- , 


tronomy, geography, meteorology, ethnology, and 
antiquities. It has established a connected system 
of meteorological observations through the vast con- 
tinent of North America, has several hundred zealous 


observers noting the different phases of the atmo- | 
sphere, and is deducing from these reports important | 
conclusions as to the climate of North America. It | 


has promoted the science of geology by original ex- 
ploration and the publication of original papers. It 
is collecting all the reliable facts relative to the an- 
tiquities of the United States, and has published 
several memoirs on the subject. It has introduced 
a system of cotelogsing, which will render available 
as a combined whole, all the libraries of the country. 
It has established a system of literary and scientific 
exchanges, both foreign and domestic ; and annually 
transmits between the most widely separated so- 
cieties and individuals, hundreds of packages. 
Among many other notable services which the 
Smithsonian has performed for learning, may be 
mentioned the publication of valuable and costly 
works on the ancieut mounds of North America, and 


on the Indian languages; works which must have 


been lost to society, had their gees depended | 


on private enterprise alone. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution is mainly under the superintendence and 
direction of Professor Joseph Henry, a gentleman 
of high scientific attainments, and who has done 
‘much to give it that higher direction from which 
such great results have flowed, and may still be 
looked for. It will thus be seen that the Smithsonian 
Institution, at Washington, is doing noble service 
to science and learning; it is indeed an inestimable 
boon to a people whose extraordinary material pros- 
perty is apt to concentrate their attention too much 
on mere material interests, and to a vast continent, 


newly opened up, and in need of scientific investiga- | 


tion as to its climate, geology, natural history, and 
antiquities, In the latter respects the Smithsonian 
Institution is producing results and developing 
knowledge of interest to the whole of the human 
race; and we cannot but congratulate the Regents 


on the admirable purposes to which they have de- | 


voted the splendid bequest of our countryman, and 
the efficient manner in which his views have been 
carried out. H.R. 





SCIENCE. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

May 29.—Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the chair. 

Professor Huxley, V.P., read a Paper “On the 
Structure of the Brain in the Monkeys of the genus 
Ateles,” as exhibited in two examples of species of 
this form, which had recently died in the Society’s 
menagerie, and alluded particularly to the presence 
of certain characters in this lowly organized monkey, 
which had sometimes been relied on, as those b 





| absence of which the brain of all the Quadrumana 


was distinguished from that of man. 

Mr, O’Salvin communicated some notes on a col- 
lection of reptiles formed by Mr. Robert Owen (cor- 
responding member of the Society) in Guatemala, 
amongst which was a new snake, proposed to be 
called Pleiocercus cequalis. 

Dr, A. Giinther read a list of the reptiles and 
fishes collected by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., in Nepal, 
and deposited in the collection of the British 
Museum. 

Dr. Sclater pointed out the characters of a new 
bird of the genus Lipangus, from the Rio Napo, 
proposed to be called LZ. subalaris, and exhibited a 
specimen of a new waterhen from the island of 

istan d’Acunha, remarkable for its imperfectly 


developed wings and strong feet, for which he sug- | 


gested the specific names zesiotis, the bird being 
known as the “Island-hen.” ‘This bird had been 
received by the Society from H. E. Sir George 

rey. 

Dr, J. E. Gray made some remarks on the habits 
of the larger apes in a state of nature. 

Mr. Gould made some observations on some ex- 
amples of Ephthianura tricolor collected by Mr. G. 


| F. Angas (corresponding member of the Society), 
at the head of Spencer’s Gulf, in Australia, and pre- | 


sented by that gentleman to the British Museum. 
Notice was given of the arrival of a fine collection 
of antelopes and other animals from the Cape, pre- 
sented to the Society’s menagerie by his Excellency 
Sir George Grey, K.C.B., Governor of the colony, 


| amongst which was a living example of the water- 


hen from Tristan d’Acunha, previously exhibited to 
the meeting. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 1.—A general meeting was held, the Right 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Resident 
Members of the Society :—The Right Hon. the Ear! 
of Powis, Murray Gladstone, Esq., John Searth, 
Kod. and Dr. Burzorjee. 

‘he Secretary read two papers, one being a Me- 
morandum by the Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India on the non-existence of “true 
slates” in that country, and showing to what pur- 
poses they could be applied ; the other, an Abstract 
of Reports drawn up by the Conservator of Forests 
in Bombay, on the cultivation of Imphee in that 
Presidency, and urging its more extended cultiva- 
tion, both for the extraction of its sugar, and for its 
use as forage, : 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

June 5.—The Prince Consort, President of the So- 
ciety, in the Chair. 

According to announcement, Mr. Hawes read a 
paper on the proposed International Exhibition of 
1862. 

Mr. Hawes first directed attention to tho origin 
| and progress of the Exhibition of *851, and then 
considered whether the advantages derived from it, 
and the present. state of the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, as compared with that time, justified the 
exertions which must be made to form another Ex- 
| hibition of equal interest and importance. That the 
| Exhibition of 1851 fully realized the most sanguine 
anticipations in showing the state of development of 
| the manufactures of all nations to 1851, and that it 
, gave to the world a more thorough knowledge of the 

power, and better appreciation of the capabilities of 
| each nation, is universally admitted ; and it now re- 
mains for the Exhibition of 1862 to show what has 
; been the world’s progress from the starting-point so 
| clearly indicated im 1851, not only in the production 
| of works of art, or in the increased beauty of certain 
| manufactures, but in the practical applications of 
| science, invention, and sacekaalians skill to improve 
| and to cheapen the necessaries of every-day life, and 
' so to raise the social position, by adding to the com- 
forts and enjoyments of the great bulk of the peo- 
| ple. After referring to the great progroms made in 
invention, &c., since 1851, Mr. Hawes proceeded, 
| We hope, then, while 1862 will show to the 
, world the immense advance we: have made in all 

that contributes to our material prosperity, and in 
| all the arts of peace and civilization, it will also 
| show that we are as much advanced in our power 
;—-and more fully alive than ever to the necessity 
| of being able—to protect them. He then referred 
to our financial legislation during the last ten years, 
| and specified the repeal of the duties on glass, soap, 
| and paper. All believe, he remarked, that 1851 did 
| its duty. Can any one doubt that, as the duty and 
| the sphere of action of 1862 are more extended, so 
| the results it will accomplish will be of greater value 
| to mankind at large? With regard to the building, 
, Mr. Hawes remarked, having before them the failure 
' of the public competition in 1851, the Commissioners 
| have, it appears to me, wisely determined to take 
| the full responsibility of selecting a design ; and 
although contemporary criticism may expose ar- 
chitectural inconsistencies and faults in the plan 
adopted, as a whole I believe it will be approved, 
and the internal effect of the two domes, rising one 
at each extremity of the great aisle, will be grand 
| and imposing, and well calculated to exhibit to ad- 
vantage the works of art and the manufactures 
which will be collected within the building. From 
the building he passed to its probable contents, and 
said :—That they will surpass in interest, beauty, 
and value those of 1851, I have little doubt, though 
there can hardly be the same novelty; but assum- 
ing, as we may fairly do, that both English and 
foreign industry will be as fully and as attrac- 
| tively represented as they were in 1851, and that 
in addition to anything then exhibited we shall 
have the largest and finest collection of modern 
| paintings ever brought together in one building in 

this country, there can be no doubt that the Exhibi- 

tion of 1862 will cause as much sensation in the 

public mind as that of 1851. The increase of the po- 

pulation, the increase of our metropolitan railways, 

the reduced rates of conveyance, the recollection of 
| the past in the minds of those who saw it, and the 
desire to see an international exhibition by those 
| who were unable or too young to see the last, will 
| together ensure an amount. of success to satisfy the 
expectations of the most sanguine. One the whole, 
looking to the success of the foreign department in 
1851, to the preparations now being made in France 
and other countries for 1862, proving they are not 
afraid of placing, for the third time in eleven years, 
their choicest productions in friendly rivalry with 
ours, and also to the industrial progress which has 
been made under more liberal tariffs than then 
existed, we have sufficient reasons to justify the 
confident expectation that the foreign department 
will be as well supported and as successful in 1862 
as in 1851. There are, however, some important 
points of management and arrangement, upon the 
decision of which much may depend, and which ap- 
pear to me to require the most open and full consi; 
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deration and discussion by the public. I mean— 
1, The system of prizes adopted in 1851 and 1855 ; 
2. The arrangement of manufactures and works of 
industry —whether it shall be geographical or in 
classes ; and 8. The rates of admission. First, as to 
prizes. Can they be adjudicated with such perfect 
fairness and justice as to ensure their being allotted 
to the proper persons? If they can, then the ob- 
ject of awarding them is attained; but if not, they 
are the means of inflicting great injustice on every 
other exhibitor, and on the community at large, who 
are misled by a wrong adjudication. The question 
then arises—can juries, selected as juries must be, 
possess collectively sufficient general, practical, sci- 
entific, and manipulatory knowledge to decide un- 
erringly upon the relative merits of competing ma- 
nufactures, machines, chemical products, and works 
of industry of all kinds and of all values, often pro- 
duced from similar materials, but, being made for 
different climates and purposes, may be very dis- 
similar in character and appearance, though be- 
longing to the same class? Is it probable that a 
dozen men can be so fully acquainted with every 
variety in the class upon which they have to adju- 
dicate as to ensure entire correctness and justice in 
their decision? I believe this to be simply impos- 
sible; and although I have not the slightest wish 
to impute improper motives to any one, or for a 
moment to suggest that any person acted otherwise 
than to the best of his ability, I believe it is an ad- 
mitted fact that both in Paris and London the dis- 
tribution of prizes gave dissatisfaction, and that they 
were in many cases incorrectly awarded. That 
juries should be appointed to examine each class of 
subjects, and to report upon the progress made since 
1851, is most desirable, and such reports would be of 
great value to every exhibitor and to the country at 
large; but it appears to me, upon a careful con- 
sideration of all the difficulties, highly undesirable 
that prizes should be awarded. Then, as regards 
the classification of such products or manufactures, 
two plans are suggested—one, that of 1851, the 
geographical arrangement, under which the art and 
industry of each country is exhibited in one com- 
partment ; and the other, an arrangement in classes, 
so that all similar products or manufactures, come 
from where they may, will be exhibited together. 
It will, I think, be much easier to satisfy a foreigner 
in the arrangement of his goods in the space allotted 
to his country than if distributed one in one part of 
the building and one in another, mixed with those 
of other nations. I now come to the rate of admis- 
sion. In referring to the lowest rate, which, in 1851, 


was Is., we find that this produced more than 6-10ths | 


(622) of the receipts at the doors, and represented 
4,439,419 persons out of 6,039,195 visitors, or about 
three tiines as many persons as paid the higher rates 
of admission. In Paris the If. rate also produced 


more that 6-10ths of the total sum received at the | 


doors (*654); but there was also a lower rate of 4 sous, 


so that, at 1f. and at-4 sous, 4,280,040 persons were | 


admitted out of the 4,533,464 who visited the Exhi- 
bition. These figures are more significant if we com- 
pare the populations of Paris and London. At Paris, 
with a population of 1,174,346, there were 2,351,030 
visitors, paying 1f. and upwards, or 2°01 visits to each 
of the population, At London, with a population 


extend his works and increase his gains, but to show 
the people the progress of their rivals in trade and 
manufactures, that they may learn thereby in what 
manner best to exert their skill and intelligence. It is, 
then, I think, a first duty of the Royal Commissioners 
to make such arrangemens as will open the Exhibi- 
tion to ‘the largest number of the working classes, 
their wives and children; the only limit being that 
required for the preservation of the property and the 
maintenance of perfect order; and as both of these 
were accomplished in Paris, there onght to be no diffi- 
culty in London. Many, Iknow, say 1s. is low enough; 
but is not this a vague assertion, repeated without 
due consideration by those who forget, or do not 
know, that 1s. multiplied by the ordinary number 
of a working man’s family—and working men rarely 
go to places of amusement without them, and it is 
most desirable this feeling should be encouraged— 
becomes a sum which is prohibitory to all but afew 
of the most enterprising and best paid artisans, and 
certainly cannot be considered as encouraging the 
attendance of the working classes as a body, whose 
instruction in the power and capabilities of foreign 
workmen is, speaking nationally, of greater moment 
than the amusement or instruction of the classes 
immediately above them? There is, however, a 
practical objection advanced by some, whose desire 
to extend to the utmost the benefits to be derived 
from the Exhibition cannot be doubted, and that 
is the impossibility of accommodating the num- 
ber who weuld apply for admission at a lower rate 
than one shilling. To such I reply, first, let one 
day a week be appointed to working men—Monday, 
for instance. If this be not enough, give them two, 
or even three days, weekly. Their numbers are so 
great that they have a right to a fair proportion of 
the time for which the Exhibition is to be open. 
The difficulty of regulating their admission should 
not be allowed to exclude them all from the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining information most valuable to 
them as a class, and as individual members of that 
class. Having noticed the objections which had 


Mr. Hawes concluded as follows :—I think, then, 
the political aspect of the present time—the strong 
assurances of support which we have received from 
our colonies and from foreign countries—the great 
extension of our commerce and trade—the improved 
social and intellectual condition of the people—the 
position we maintain in the production of works of 
fine art—our chemical and scientific discoveries, and 
our improved and new machinery applied to all 
branches of irdustry since 1851—setting up in high 
relief, as they do, the advantages derived from the 
peace and freedom we enjoy, ought to stimulate our 
exertions to make this Exhibition worthy of the 
| great nation which undertakes it, of the great coun- 
| try in which it will be held, and of the great, wise, 
, and good Sovereign under whom we have the hap- 
| piness to live. 

At the close of the paper, Lord Granville, Mr, 
| Dillon, and Sir T. Phillips made some remarks; 
| they were followed by the Prince Consort, who pro-- 
| posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hawes for the paper. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
June 3.—General Monthly Meeting. Rey. J. 





of 2,362,236, there were 6,039,195 visitors, paying | Barlow, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


1s. and upwards, or 2°5 visits to each person, a curious 
coincidence of visits to the population. But in addi- 
tion to the 2°01 visits of the Paris population, paying 
lf. and upwards, 2,182,433 of the working classes 
were admitted at the charge of but four sous each. 
We are, then, fairly entitled to say that the 1s. rate 
nearly excluded the working classes (except where 
the liberality and good feeling of employers found the 
means), who made 2,182,433 visits to the Paris Ex- 
hibition, and which class, had the same facilities been 
afforded to them here, we may fairly assume, would 
have made above 4,000,000 visits to the London Ex- 
hibition, aud contributed in like proportion to its suc- 
cess, I am well aware there is astrong objection in the 
minds of many to a lower rate of admission than 1s. 
I do not, however, share in the objection, nor do Ibe- 
lieve it is founded on sound principle, and certainly 
not on the great principle of universality upon which 
an international exhibition rests. The object of such 
exhibitions is not only to amuse the rich, but to teach 
the people. The object is not only to give information 


The Secretary announced that his Grace the Pre- 
| sident has appointed the following Vice-Presidents 

for the ensuing year :—The Lord Wensleydale, the 
| Lord Stanley, M.P., F.R.S., Sir Henry Holland, 
| Bart., D.C.L., D.D., F.R.S., the Rev. John Barlow, 


William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., the Treasurer. 

Frederick Augustus Burgett, Esq., John Dobie, 
Es 
M.D., John Philip Malleson, Ksq., B.A., and John 
Wells Wainwright, M.D., were elected Members of 
the Royal Institution. 

H. A. Pitman, M.D., was admitted a Member of 
the Royal Institution. 

INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 


June 1.—Annual General Meeting. Charles Jel- 
licoe, Esq., President, in the chair. 





| following Report of the Council. There had been 
' a slight increase in the number of members during 
| the past session. The numbers now were 46 Fel- 


been urged against holding an Exhibition of 1862, | 


M.A., F.R.S., John Peter Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S., and 


‘a Henry Wells Foote, Esq., William W. Gull, | 


Mr. H. Williams, Honorary Secretary, read the | 


| all 155 members, as compared with 147 at the date 
of the last Report. The Council also had the satis- 
faction of reporting favourably with regard to the 
finances. The income of the year (exclusive of a 
balance of £220 9s. 11d. from 1859-60) had been 
£367 4s., and the expenditure £350 12s.4d. The 
assets at the present time are £428 9s. 2d., of which 
| £192 8s, Gd, is invested in Consols. The papers 
| read during the session had ranged over some of the 
| most important topics connected with the theory 
| and practice of life assurance. With reference to 
| the manuscript tables and calculations of the late 
| Mr. Barrett, which were alluded to by Professor De 
Morgan in the Assurance Magazine, and which 
were purchased, after Mr. Barrett’s death, by Mr. 
Babbage, the Council wished it to become known 
that the latter gentleman had, with the utmost 
kindness and courtesy, allowed all the MSS. to be 
deposited at the rooms of the Institute, for exami- 
' nation by the members, It would be in the recol- 
lection of the members, that the prize offered in 
1859 to the Associates of the Institute, for the best 
Essay on the distribution of surplus, was again of- 
fered in 1860. The Council had now the satisfac- 
tion of announcing that that prize had been awarded 
to Mr. William Pollard Pattison, of the London and 
Provincial Law Assurance Society. After referring 
to the meeting of the International Statistical Con- 
gress of July last, in the proceedings at which many 
members of the Institute tpok a prominent part, 
the Report concluded. 

The following gentlemen were elected as officers 
for the session 1861-62, viz, :—President : Charles 
Jellicoe, . Vice-Presidents: Samuel Brown, 
Peter Hardy, F.R.S., W. B. Hodge, Robert Tucker, 
Esqrs. Treasurer: John Lawrence, Esq. Honorary 
Secretaries : John Reddish and John Hill Williams, 
Esqrs. Auditors; John Coles, Edward Cutbush, 
James Terry, Esqrs. A vote of thanks to the Chair 
terminated the proceedings. 








| ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 4.—Mr. J. Crawfurd, President, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were announced as new 
| Fellows of the Society :—Sir G. Bonham, K.C.B., 
the Hon. L. R. Reid, and Mr. W. Spottiswoode, 
M.A., F.R.S. 

A paper was read by Mr. G. Busk, F.R.S., F.LS., 
on “ Observations on a Systematic Mode of Cranio- 
metry.” 

Mr. Busk stated that the system of measurement, 
proposed by him for discussion, differed little but in 
amplification from that of Professor Von Baer ; and 
the immediate object of the present paper was to 
endeavour to ascertain what assistance can be ob- 
tained by craniometrical measurement, in the dis- 
tinguishing of the varieties of the human race. For 
this purpose, the cranium has been selected, because 
that is the most characteristic portion of the bony 
skeleton, and the portion presenting the most marked 
diversities in different races. The learned gentle- 
man then proceeded to describe the different pecu- 
| liarities of formation of the cranium peculiar to dif- 
, ferent races, and produced some skulls from various 
| parts of the world as explanatory of his meaning. 
| He then stated that the study of the human cra- 
, nium, in an ethnological sense, may be dated from 
| Professor Blumenbach, since whose day, however, 

many important researches haye been made by Pro- 

fessor Ritzius, of Stockholm, who was the first to 
| distinguish the strongly marked varieties of crania 
by the terms brachycephalic and dolichocephalic, 
which are now in general use. He, however, gives 
no figures by which their proportion can be distin- 
| guished. The object of the present paper, then, is 
to show how far numerical values should be em- 
ployed, in place of words, in speaking of the pro- 
portions of a cranium ; and the —_ is to en- 
. deavour to contrive, in as few columns as possible, 
‘such measurements, as may be readily made, and 
| Which may suffice to show :— ‘i 
| 1. The size of the frontal, parietal, and occipital 
' regions of the skull. 
| 2. The proportions of the skull as regards length, 
| breadth, height, &c. 

3. The degree of prognathism and of occipital 

rojection, and, by inference, the position of the 

i magnum. 
4, By comparison of measurement of the nasa 





to the merchant and manufacturer, to enable him to lows, 21 Official Associates, and $8 Associates, —ir radius, the cranial vertebral axis of Von Baer, ang 
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the maxillary radius, to arrive at some notion of the 
facial angle. 

Another point of even greater importance than 
the measurement is that of adopting such a method 
of making delineations of the cranium as may ad- 
mit of direct comparison one with another. For this 
purpose, the cranium should always be in one de- 
fined position ; that it should be always drawn of 
one size; that so many figures should be given as to 
afford sufficient idea of the outline of a section of 
the cranium as to length, breadth, and height ; and 
also the face, viewed in front; and of the base, 
regarded as in a horizontal plane. Five figures 
would,: therefore, be sufficient to obtain a proper 
position. A line should be drawn from the external 
auditory foramen to the junction of the sagittal and 
coronal sutures: this may be called the vertical 
Hine; anda line drawn at right-angles with this, and 
crossing. the same point in the auditory opening, 
may be called the base line of the cranium, The 
cranium should then be placed with the vertical line 
perpendicular, the camera lucida placed at the pro- 
per distance and at such a height that the centre 
of the prism is opposite to the vertical line, and level 
with a spot midway between the auditory opening 
and the vertex. When the tracing is made the 
outline should be measured, to see that it agrees 
with what it should be. 

The chairman, Dr. Knox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Dunn, 
and others took part in the discussion on this paper. 

A paper was also read by R. H. Major, Esq., F.S.A., 
on “Native Australian Traditions,” and was fol- 
lowed by a discussion, after which— 

The Chairman announced that the last meeting 
of ihe Society for the present session would be held 
on the 18th instant, when papers would be read by 
J. J. Hutchinson, Esq., F.R.G.S., on “Some Do- 
mestic and Social Characteristics of the African 
Tribes ;” and by C. Livingstone, Esq., on “ The In- 
habitants of the Batoka Country.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay.—Royal Geographical Society, 8}—Notes on the 

Direct Overland Telegraph to India, by Major-Ge- 
neral Sir Henry Rawlinson, F.R.G.S.—Sources of 
the River Purus in South America, by C. R. Mark- 
ham, F.R.G.8S.— Despatch from Dr, Livingstone, 
dated February 9th, 1861, containing Dr. Kirk's Re- 
= on the Botany, &c., of the Regions of the Zam- 
Sl. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8. 
WeEDxEsDAY.—Royal Society of Literature, 84. 

British Archxological Association, 8}.—Recent Disco- 
veries in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Wiltshire, 
and Hampshire, by Messrs. Bateman, Swayne, 
Brushfield, Dr. Kendrick, and the Rey. E. Kell. 

British Meteorological Society, 7. 

Tucrspay.—Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 
Royal Society, 8}. 
Frinay.—Royal Astronomical Society, 8. 
SaTURDAY.— Royal Asiatic Society, 8.—Dr. Forbes Watson on 
a from India, and the Prospect. of Future Sup- 
plies. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 





Oxrorp, June 6. 
Tne past week is rendered memorable chiefly on 
account of the various University prizes which have 
been awarded during the course of it. Those given 
by the Chancellor have been assigned as follows :— 
For the Latin Verse, to Mr. W. L. Stonhouse, of 
Brasenose ; for the English Essay, to Mr. R. S$. 
Wright, Fellow of Oriel (late of Balliol); and for 
the Latin Essay, to Mr. J. Lee-Warner, of Trinity. 
Mr. J. White, of Balliol, has carried off the Newdi- 
gate. Of the Gaisford prizes for Greek prose and 
verse, the former has fallen to the share of Mr. C. 
Bigg, of Corpus, proxime aceessit Mr. E. H. Lock- 
hart, of University ; the latter to that of Mr. J. 
Bryce, of Trinity, Messrs. C. Bigg and A, H. Strong, 
of Corpus, being both honourably mentioned. Only 
one of the Denyer Theological Essay prizes has been 
adjudged, and that to the Rev. C. J. Abbey, of Lin- 
coln. The Ellerton, another Theological Essay prize 
for younger men, Mr. 8. H. Gem, of University, has 
obtained. Besides this long string of honours, there 
remain the Craven Scholarships, which have been 
awarded to Messrs. R. 8S. Wright, of Oriel, and H. 
Nettleship, of Corpus ; and the Eldon Law Scholar- 














ship given, it is understood, to the candidate who 
has most distinguished himself in his previous Uni- 
versity career, and won on this occasion by Mr. H. 
A. Giffard, of Corpus, Junior Mathematical Scholar, 
Modern Language Scholar, Double First in Mode- 
rations, and First in Classics in the Second Public 
Examination. Mr. Giffard has yet, we believe, to 
take honours in the final Mathematical School, and 
no inconsiderable addition to his laurels is the fact 
that he stood first in the list of selected candidates 
in the Indian Civil Service Examination of the past 
year. 

I omitted to notice last week the funeral of the 
late Dr. Cardwell, of St. Alban Hall, He was buried 
at St. Peters-in-the-East, and a numerous assembly 
of University dignitaries and friends of the deceased 
were present on the occasion. In all probability Mr. 
Rawlinson, of Exeter, the well-known editor of 
Herodotus, will obtain the Camden Professorship of 
Ancient History, which Dr, Cardwell’s death leaves 
vacant. 

There is but little to record in the proceedings of 
Convocation on Thursday last. The Rev. E. C. 
Wickham, of New College, took oaths as Master of 
the Schools ; and two forms of statute of no public 
interest were submitted and approved. This after- 
noon, however, there seems promise of a more lively 
meeting, inasmuch as the old question of the Law 
and Greek Professorships is to be opened up again: 
It is intended to ask permission from Convocation 
for the Vice-Chancellor to request Lord Palmerston 
to procure the insertion into the New University 
Act of a clause which shall empower her Majesty 
in Council to approve of propositions made by the 
University, or any college thereof, respecting the 
endowment of these two Chairs, the election of 
sha to occupy them, and their regulation by the 

niversity as to residence, duties, fees, &c. In the 
same Convocation the Rev. J. Coleridge Patteson, of 
Merton College, the new Bishop of Melanesia, will 
be proposed for the degree of D.D. 

n the 7th of June, the Professor of Music, Sir 
Frederick A. Gore-Ousely purposes delivering a lec- 
ture on “ The Developments of Musical Style, con- 
sidered historically.” 

The number of candidates for Responsions this 
term is unusually small, amounting only to one 
hundred and twenty, The following gentlemen 
have been elected scholars of Brasenose College :— 
Messrs. E. L. Hicks, of Magdalen College School ; 
H. Bazely, of Radley School ; F. O'Hanlon, of Ton- 
bridge School; and J. Harding, of Wadham Col- 
lege; the last-named being chosen for mathematical 
attainments. 

A Fellowship will be filled up at Magdalen next 
month. Candidates may not possess au income of 
over £230 per annum from any source save acade- 
mical offices, and must call on the President on the 
18th of July. 

Magdalen further advertises five demyships—three 
classical, one mathematical, and one for natural 
science, and two exhibitions; these last for men 
who need support at the University. All are worth 
£75 for five years ; and those who wish to compete 
must call on the President on the 21st of October. 
The only restriction is that of age, which is limited 
to twenty. There will also be an election of scho- 
lars and exhibitioners at Exeter on the 19th of Octo- 
ber. Three scholarships are vacant, two of £70 and 
one of £50, tenable for five years. The exhibitions, 
four in number, are for necessitous students, sons of 
Somersetshire and Devonshire clergymen having the 
preference. The limit of age is twenty in this case 
too, and candidates must call on the 15th October. 

Anything further that I can say must be in anti- 
cipation of the coming glories of Commemoration— 
glories, I fear, that may be dimmed somewhat by 
two causes—one, the weather, which continues very 
unsteady > the other, the absence of any honorary 
degrees this year. What reason the authorities may 
have for being so chary of their costless gifts, I 
know not; but it is a fact that.no lions are to be ex- 
hibited on this occasion. Still, in spite of these 
drawbacks, the town is filling fast, and no doubt 
our guests will find more than enough to amuse 
them. To-day the world is off to Blenheim, to see 
the Rifle Corps reviewed—an event so important 
that the masters of the schools have “closed their 
establishment” for the day, On Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, we shall have the usual rounds of 


| balls, concerts, flower-shows, and fétes, interspersed 
with plenty of knife-and-fork amusements ; and, in 
addition to these, a somewhat novel and un-acade- 
mical entertainment, in the shape of amateur thea- 
tricals by Brasenose College, for which purpose the 
music-room in Holywell Street has been engaged. 


We are requested to correct an error in our Ox- 
ford correspondent’s letter of last week, The gift 
of the headship of St. Alban Hall is not with the 
Warden and Fellows of Merton, but with Lord 
Derby, the Chancellor of the University.} 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pants, June 4. 

Paris is at the present moment agitated by two 
distinct movements: one is that of the Freemasons, 
of which I need say nothing, as the subject is as 
much ventilated in England as in France; and the 
other is the attitude which the ultramontane por- 
tion of the clergy are taking in the matter of the 
Pope. In addition to these great subjects of dis- 
cussion, we have a number of little ones, some of 
which are sufficiently interesting to call for a 
little consideration on the English side of the 
Channel. Science shall have the first place; and 
I am much pleased to say that at Passy, after 
six years’ labour, the Artesian well is nearly ready 
for use. On Tuesday, the 27th ultimo, at four 
o’clock in the morning, the water was reached, and 
immediately began to ascend in the pipe. At first 
it filtered through masses of green and white sand, 
and for some time the quantity in the pipe held 
back the jet. About one o’clock the passage was 
free, and the stream gushed forth in great abund- 
ance, and of the finest quality. Early in the morn- 
ing the news was spread throughout the town, and 
before ten o’clock the hut in which the work was 
long carried on was decorated with flags, and at- 
tracted a great concourse of visitors. Much benefit 
is expected to result from this success. At the same 
time it is premature to say that the success is yet 
complete. Towards the afternoon the water sank, 
and has not yet risen again in a full stream. It is 
probable that a little more boring may be requisite 
before a flow will be obtained, sufficient to clear the 
pipe permanently. No doubt, however, is euter- 
tained that in a few days this will take place, and 
the well will be then ready for application to all 
useful purposes. 

We (the English) are at the present moment not 
favourites ; we are hindering the progress of civili- 
zation and Christianity in Syria, and all kinds of 
accusations, old and new, are made against us. It 
would be difficult to find anything more absurd 
than the way in which the French newspapers re- 
present us and our doings. Were it not that it is 
equally the interest of both nations to be on the 
best of terms, such statements as the following 
would excite no other feeling than that of amuse- 
ment. The whole nation, say the papers in ques- 
tion, is preparing for a war with France : we are not 
only raising the population en masse, as volunteers, 
putting arms into the hands of labourers and arti- 
sans—(when will a French Government be able to 
do this ?)—not only building cuirassed frigates by 
dozens, but even the more peaceful spirits, those 
who stick to their desks and their counters, are pre- 
paring for the fray. A great commercial house at 
Manchester has just announced collars, wristbands, 
and shirtfronts, of enamelled ‘steel! and the bour- 
geoisie are soon to make their appearance in this 
subtle armour! We have had collars of enamelled 
paper, but, save when a very starched person was 
said to have swallowed a poker, and to wear a cast- 
iron cravat painted white, we do certainly entertain 
doubts as to the steel neck-cloths. However, it is 
not unlikely that the jest above alluded to may 
have given rise to this astonishing branch of busi- 
ness. Another equally striking incident is recited 
as a picture of our manners and morals. A grocer 
at Greenwich is described as having, on the morning 
of his marriage, shut up his shop, and converted it 
into a parlour, placing chests of tea and loaves of 
sugar as seats for his numerous guests ; gin and beer 
were flowing in the usual profusion, and dances were 
organized on a platform made of the counter and 
sundry packages. Ju the midst of this gaicty, an 
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unfortunate damsel, with her child in her arms— 
who ought to have been the bride on the occasion— 
made her appearance, and committed a tremendous 
assault upon the r and his wife. On the matter 
being brought before the police magistrate at Green- 
wich, that gentleman, who saw nothing unusual in 
the occurrence, dismissed the complaint of assault, 
and sentenced the plaintiff to pay half-a-crown per 
week for the support of the child. 

It seems that a perfide Albion can do nothing 
well: even our coals are losing their goodness, and 
are becoming so worthless, that in future, France is 
to be supplied by Asturias, where, no doubt, the 
coal has been better educated than it could have 
been in Northumberland. Lotteries are becoming 
popular among the soldiery. Tour-lou-rou is fond 
of a little speculation. He tells civilians that he 
‘carries the baton of a Marshal of France in his 
knapsack ; and to a certain extent this is true, and 
he believes in his luck atall matters of chance. A 
private soldier in the garrison at Metz has just 
gained a prize of 10,000 francs in the lottery of the 
Musée Napoléon; he gained also another of 100 
francs. These circumstances are carefully circulated 
among the troops, who are also reminded that it 
was a private soldicr who, in the lottery at Lille, 
gained the prize of 40,000 francs. It would be better 
policy, military as well as civil, to abolish lotteries 
altogether. Actresses are looking up; alliances be- 
tween the stage and the British peerage have not 
been rare; but recently, similar marriages have 
been in Germany, as the adherents of the old school 
declare, alarmingly common. Duke Leopold, of 
Saxe-Coburg, has just married Malle. Geiger, of 
Vienna ; the lady is said to be more than usually 
accomplished ; she is not only a musician of the 
highest order, but is acquainted with nearly all the 
languages, and with much of the literature, of mo- 
dern Europe. From the same theatre (the Imperial 
Theatre at Vienna) not long ago, Count Schinborn 
took a wife in Mdlle. Neumann; Count Piskesch, so 
celebrated in diplomacy, married Mdlle. Gossmann ; 
and Baron de Bruck, son of the deceased minister of 
that name, is about to marry Malle. Bossler. Other 
theatres, too, are not without their triumphs. 
Prince Czartorisky has selected a wife (Malle. Ger- 
nak) from a smaller establishment ; and it may be 
said that quarterings are becoming less valuable than 
accomplishments. 

The visit of the English: workmen has gone off 
very well, and, on the whole, the good conduct, as 
well as the intelligence of the men themselves, has 
been the subject of much commendation. Their 
address to the Préfet of the Seine has been a little 
criticized, inasmuch as they have gone out their 
way to talk about matters which touch on politics, 
Still the general effect has been good, and a few 
more such visits would be equally beneficial to 
visitors and visited. 

A very ingenious trick has been played in order 
to give a momentary circulation to an indifferent 
book. Two ladies, dressed in the highest style of 
fashion, stepped from their carriage into a bookseller’s 
shop at Bordeaux, and required a book recently 
published in Paris. The shopkeeper, as was ex- 
pected, had not a copy, but offered to procure one 
in the course of a few days. The offer was accepted, 
and the ladies each ordered six copies; they gave 
their address—and went on to another bookseller, 
on whom they made the same demand ; nor did 
they stop till they had gone the round of the Bor- 
deaux libraries. It is believed that in other towns 
the same trick was played, and a tolerably large 
edition thrown on the hands of the country book- 
sellers; for, as may be easily imagined, when the 

were sent to the address given, the fair 
patronesses of literature were unknown. It is said 
that in England a late teverend writer of verse 
kept in pay a person whose business it was to go 
from one circulating library to another and inquire 


for his works; but the French process passes a step | 


beyond this. 

As to new books, we have not many to speak of 
at this present moment, and those are not of any 
great value: a few are promised next week, which 
may be worth notice. _M. J. M. Guardia has given 
to the French public a translation of a paper very 


valuable as a matter of literary history. It is a re- | mittee 


port presented to Philip I. of Spain, on the mode of 
study pursued in the schools and universities of that 


country in the sixteenth century, and suggesting a 


series of reforms. The author of the report was 
Dr. Pedro Simon Abril. The interest of this trans- 
lation consists in that it shows what was the state 
of the Spanish universities in the year 1589, and 
how extremely defective was the mode of teaching 
adopted in them. But it goes far beyond this: it is 
in itself a remarkable document, evincing an extra- 
ordinary clearness of intellect on the part of the 
writer, and a mind greatly in advance of the age in 
which he lived. That it was not acted upon would 
be expected by any who took into consideration the 
nature of the reforms proposed, and the character of 
the monarch to whom the report was made. In fact, 
the need of reform arose from the despotism of the 
government. In 1553 Alfonso Garcia Matamoros 
published his brilliant Apologia par los Savios Es- 
patoles, showing to how great an extent learning 
flourished at that period. Philip laid his iron hand 
upon the intellect of his country; and thirty-six 
years afterwards Pedro Abril tells the story of its 
mental decay. 

An able paper, of which you will soon hear more 
in England, has been presented to the Faculty of 
Sciences, in Paris, by M. Sirodet, “On the Secre- 
tions of Insects ;” it is of considerable extent, and is 
principally occupied with the functions of insect 
digestion. 





FINE ARTS, 





FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


AN interesting effort is now being made to 
place the Female School of Art on a permanent 
and satisfactory basis. In order that those 
willing to assist so laudable an object may be 
able to do so intelligently, we shall place the 
case shortly before them, previous to noticing 
the Exhibition now at the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Arts, in the Adelphi. This School 
was originally the Female School of Design es- 
tablished at Somerset House in 1842, and after 
various removals and some vicissitudes, it is now 
located in Queen Square. The object was, at 
first, to train young women as designers for 
some of the fancy branches of manufacture, 
and, to some extent, that is still the object, 
and we cannot do better than quote the intro- 
ductory statement appended to the catalogue 
of the Exhibition. 


“Since 1852 six hundred and ninety students 
have entered themselves at the School, and the 
number at the present time is one hundred and 
eighteen, of whom seventy-seven are studying with 
the view of ultimately maintaining themselves. 
Some of them, daughters of clergymen and medical 
men, unexpectedly compelled, by a variety of causes, 
| to gain their own livelihood, and even to support 
| others besides themselves, have, through the instruc- 
| tiowand assistance received here, obtained good ap- 
| pointments in schools, or are enabled to live inde- 
| pendently by means of private teaching. The pre- 
sent daily attendance averages seventy.” 





On the committee of management there are 
, some men of distinguished name in Art, while 
| the lady visitors embrace many titles of dis- 
| tinction; and the fact that the subscription 
| list already reaches £1191 is sufficient evidence 
that many take a practical and substantial in- 
terest in the undertaking. ‘There cannot be a 
doubt that this effort to enable young women 
of the middle classes, who, from unforeseen 
cireumstances or otherwise, are compelled to 
| maintain themselves by personal industry, to 
secure an education fitting them for the la- 
bour, must commend itself to public approba- 
tion; and our advice to those who may feel in- 
terested in such labours is, to rake themselves 
fully acquainted with the details of this School 
at once; and from those who do so, the Com- 
may confidently calculate for help. 

| One method by which the friends of this in- 
' stitution are endeavouring to promote its inter- 


} 
| 
| 
| 





ests is by an exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings, and that is now opened in John Street, 
Adelphi. Many of the most prominent collec- 
tors have kindly sent specimens, so that the ex- 
hibition presents an historical illustration of the 
rise and growth of this truly national branch 
of Art, a novelty which, so far as we remember, 
has not previously been offered to the London 
public. As an introduction to the pictures and 
drawings, Mr. Redgrave, R.A., has furnished a 
short but clear and interesting sketch of water- 
colour painting in this country, from its ear- 
liest dawn to the present time; and this, to all 
really interested in Art, is worth more than the 
price of admission and cost of catalogue com- 
bined ; so that as a matter of mere information 
and instruction, this committee fulfils its mis- 
sion even by the present Exhibition, which to 
those attempting to acquire a correct historical 
knowledge of this branch of Art, must be an 
invaluable pleasure and assistance. If those 
who erowd our annual Exhibitions of the ar- 
tists in water-colours would learn correctly and 
intelligently to appreciate peculiarities of style, 
and how few individual artists carry forward 
their Art, what each has acquired from those 
who have preceded, and what they have indi- 
vidually contributed to the stock of British re- 
putation in this department,—such knowledge 
can nowhere be so well or so conveniently 
acquired as at this Exhibition in the Adel- 
phi. And we the more earnestly insist upon 
this, because it is becoming every day more 
apparent, that to be able to appreciate sound 
criticism on modern exhibitions, the educated 
public must attain to some knowledge of our 
previous styles of Art. Otherwise intelligent 
criticism cannot be made intelligible to multi- 
tudes who read it; and hence the empiricisms by 
which this portion of current literature is beset, 
greatly to the dishonour of this country as com- 
pared with some of the other nations of Europe. 
Here, as elsewhere, knowledge is power; and 
we know of few places where knowledge upon 
this important branch of British Art can be 
had with more facility than by an hour or two 
spent in this most interesting and instructive 

xhibition. For such an opportunity the com- 
mittee have our most hearty thanks, as they 
will have the cordial support of all competent 
to form an opinion on the value of their la- 
bours. 


Of the individual pictures little requires 
to be said, because they are generally well- 
known—that is, to the few who have made Art 
their study—specimens of the respective mas- 
ters. ‘Those by Paul Sandby and his compeers 
show what may be called the dawn of that 
great school that was so soon to follow, and 
lead us to feel how nearly Henry Edridge 
reached, as in his Pont Neuf, Paris (No. 22), 
what has since been consummated. Souls 
weary of the smoke and dust of city life often 
sighgfor a day with nature, in green fields and 
shady lanes. We can appreciate ee x 
but after studying modern exhibitions till al- 
most every picture looks like an old familiar 
friend, the lovers of the great in Art may with 
equal earnestness sigh for the pleasure of a day 
with Girtin, Francia, Havell, and Turner, 
whose worth, with the exception of Turner, 
even the Art-loving portion of the British 
people are but learning to appreciate, as men 
to whom we owe untold gratitude for the 
power and grandeur with which they carried 
forward their profession. Prout, and Daniell, 
and Chambers, and De Wint are worthily re- 
presented, and it will be for the future histo- 
rian of this branch of British Art to estimate 
how much the latter did to introduce what may 
| be called the new style of water-colour painting, 
' because the reputations of Girtin and Turner are 
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safe, as the great master-builders of this magni- 
ficent school. But we cannot attempt a detailed 
notice of these drawings and paintings, and 
shall therefore again urge on all the advantage 
to themselves of making an early acquaintance 
with the treasures of this instructive Exhibi- 
tion. 





Crry Exutpition oF Picrures.—The second Ex- 
hibition of Pictures at the Gallery of Hayward and 
Leggatt in Cornhill has been opened for the season, 
and, judging from the catalogue, it must contain 
many attractive works. It is impossible to collect 
pictures from such artists as Phillips, Roberts, Stan- 
field, Pyne, Creswick, old John Wilson, Maclise, 
Houston, Cope, and others of well-known celebrity, 
without securing an interesting display of Art, and 
therefore the public may be satisfied that such a 
collection is well worth visiting. 





Tris has been a busy week in matters closely con- 
nected with the Fine Arts, although not directly 
and ostensibly belonging to what is usually em- 
braced in the term. None able to appreciate the rela- 
tions and affinities of influences, can fail to see how 
closely both the New Horticultural Gardens at Ken- 
sington, and the proposed Exhibition of ’62, even in 
its industrial aspects, bear upon the Fine Arts of the 
country : first, by indirectly educating the people 
in the kind of knowledge necessary to enable them 
to judge of Art in its higher developments, and 
also as involuntarily training the artists in many 
branches, and more especially in the harmonies of 
colour, so essential to the production of high-class 
pictures. Apart, however, from these indirect influ- 
ences, which are not less powerful because of their 
indirectness, there are other and obvious reasons why 
those interested in Art should hail such occasions as 
we have this week enjoyed. At Kensington, the 
gardens and buildings are evidently intended as the 
centre of a combined gathering of Art in nearly all its 
branches; and without expressing any opinion on the 
vexed question of removing the National Gallery to 
Kensington Gore, there seems little reason to doubt 
that a vast collection of attractions in Art will be 
speedily accumulated there. The speech of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort evidently pointed 
to that end; and whether the Gallery be removed or 
not, we most heartily hope that the aspirations of 
Prince Albert may be realized. That what may be 
dene or left undone will create some heart-burnings 
among those interested, must be taken for granted ; 
andit seems impossible to expect that such works can 
be carried out without giving rise to what may appear 
to be a considerable amount of jobbing and favour- 
itism. But it would always be so, for somebody must 
do it if done at all, and every somebody has his 
own favourites, who are generally as bad as those 
sought to be supplanted. There is a wide distinc- 
tion between useless and useful humbug, and we are 
ready to be thankful when a commodity in such 
general use is directed into a useful channel. If the 
Prince Consort and those who act under his inspira- 
tion at Kensington can induce the public to make 
these Gardens or any other buildings places where 
artists can be profitably employed, and the public 
mind familiarized with, and thereby educated 
through, works of art, those most interested in na- 
tional progress will not inquire too curiously intg the 
influences by which such advantages are secured ; be- 
cause in the present temper of Parliament and peo- 
ple it may be taken for granted that too much 
public money will not be devoted to such means of 
ornamentation, and with what the Commissioners 
or their friends may do privately, the public have no 
great interest in interfering. 

Closely connected with this subject was the 
meeting of the Society of Arts on Wednesday even- 
ing, at which the Prince Consort also presided.. The 
ostensible object of that meeting was to hear a 
paper read by Mr. Hawes on the “ International 
Exhibition of 1861 ;” but from the whole tone and 
character of the proceedings it is evident that the 

aper was 2 mere pilot balloon, sent up to see how the 
eanings of the Commissioners on certain important 
points would be received by the public of this country 
and by those other nations interested. Mr. Hawes 
qnay therefore be taken as the mouthpiece of the Com- 





missioners,—his paper expressing the opinions, and 
his discourse as having previously, either directly or 
indirectly, secured the approbation of. authority. 
Lord Granville almost said as much, when he inti- 
mated that there was only one point brought for- 
ward in that paper on which the Commissioners had 


any doubts, and, as reported, he perhaps wisely neg- | 
lected to say what that point was. It would per- | 


haps be both unsafe and unfair to take the abstract 


of that paper, which has appeared in some of the | 


daily papers, as the basis of remark ; but there are 


some points sufficiently important to invite investi- | 


gation. Meantime it must be highly satisfactory to 
all parties that the prospects for the Exhibition are 
encouraging, although, from what can be learned, 
we are more inclined to expect success in ‘the pic- 
torial than in the industrial department. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
The grand feature of this, the fifth concert of the 


present season, which came off on Monday last, was 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Antigone,” which 


was so eminently successful in all respects, that it is | 


not at all unlikely that there will be a repetition of 


it, if not by Dr. Wylde, by some other society such | 


as the Musical Society of London. The introduc- 
tion of a high class production (such as “ Antigone” 
undoubtedly is) into the programme, is much more 
in accordance with Dr. Wylde’s artistic principles, 
than the attempt to attain a transient popularity by 
the employment of “stars,” even though they be 
constellations of the first magnitude. 


PROGRAMME, 


Part I. 
Overture (Euryanthe) . = : i . Weber. 
Aria, * La calumnia @ un venticello” . . Rossini. 
Antigone . f ‘ ‘ Mendelssohn 


Introductory Symphony. 
“Orb of Helios,” Chorus. 
““ Wonders in Nature,” Chorus. 
“Tlow Happy they,” Air, 
“©, Eros! all-conquering power,” Quartett. 
“Oh, heert-rending sight,” Chorus. 
* Royal Danae,” Chorus. 
“Fair Semele’s high-born Son,” Hymn. 
“Tis wisdom that sees,’’ Chorus. 
Parr IL. 
Symphony in D 
}. Adagio, 
3. Larghetto. 
5. Finale. 


To Miss Edith Heraud and Mr, Ryder was al- 


: ‘ . ” . Beethoven, 
2. Allegro con brio, 
4, Scherzo. 


lotted the task of reciting those parts which are not 


sung; and the vocalists employed were Mr, Perren, 
Mr. Seymour, Mr. Henry, and Herr Formes, all of 
whom acquitted themselves in a highly satisfactory 
manner, 


BEETHOVEN RECITALS. 


Between the production of the Sonata Patetica, 
Op. 13, and the two sonatas in E and G major, Op. 
14, it is probable that no long interval ensued, as 
they were both composed in the sume year, 1799, 
when Beethoven was in his twenty-ninth year. 
Schindler’s explanation of the meaning of these two 
last-named sonatas, Op. 14 (quoted by the annota- 
tor), is very curious; he declares that “the two an- 
tagonistic principles of supplication and aversion” 
are designated therein ; and this assertion he makes 
on the authority of Beethoven himself! 
attempting to assign (or even to recognize when 
pointed out) so recondite an interpretation to these 
two compositions, we have no hesitation in express- 
ing our adiniration of their beauty, which is not the 
less striking because they differ from all other works 
of the same class. 


Third Recital, Friday, May 31st, 1861. 


Part I, 

Sonata in E, Op. 14, No. 1 

Allegio—l major. 

Minuetto Allegretto—E minor ; Trio—C major. 

Rondo, Allegro comodo—E major. 
Song, ** Gondolier Song” 
Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2 

Allegro—G major. 

Andante—C major. 

Scherzo, Allegro assai-G major. 


. Beethoven. 


« Mendelssohn, 
« Beethoven, 


Without | 


Part IL. 
| Grand Sonata in B flat, Op. 22 
Allegro con brio—B flat major. 
Adagio, con molto espressione—E flat major. 
Minuetto—B flat major; Trio—G minor. 
Rondo Allegretto—B flat major. 


. Beethoven. 


| 


| Song, “The Secret” . ; . Schubert. 
Grand Sonata in A flat, Op. 26 . Beethoven. 


Andante con variazioni—A flat major. 

Scherzo Allegretto molto—A flat major; 
Trio—D flat major. 

Marcia funebre sulla morte d'un Eroe—A 
flat minor; Trio—A flat major. 

Allegro—A flat major. 


Between the sonatas, Op. 14, and the grand so- 
nata in B flat, Op. 22, written in 1802, Beethoven 
, had composed his first pianoforte concerto in C ma- 
| jor, Op. 15; a grand quintett in E flat, Op. 16, for 
| piano, oboe, clarionet, horn, and bassoon; a sonata 
| in F for piano and horn, Op. 17; six quartetts for 
stringed instruments, Op. 18; a second pianoforte 
| concerto, Op. 19, in B flat; a septett in E flat, Op. 
20, for stringed and wind instruments; and, lastly, 
| his first orchestral symphony, Op. 21, in C major. 
Between the B flat sonata, Op. 22, and that in A 
, flat, Op. 26, with which this afternoon’s recital ter- 
| minated, we find the following words:—a sonata 
| in A minor, Op. 23, for piano and violin; a sonata 
| in F major, Op. 24, for the same instruments ; -and 
| a serenade in D major, for flute, violin, and tenor. 
The grand sonata in A flat major, Op. 26, dedicated 
to Prince Lichnowski, is perhaps the best known of 
all the sonatas; the beautiful tema, with its elegant 
variations, and the solemn Marcia Funebre being of 
the highest order of melody. 

The attendance on Friday last was not equal to 
| that on the previous recital; this may perhaps be 
| accounted for by the powerful attractions of “ The 
Oaks,” which might naturally be expected to with- 
draw a considerable portion of that class which fre- 
quents Mr. Hall¢’s pleasant recitals. Miss Banks 
was again the vocalist on this occasion, though not 
quite in such good voice as at the first recital. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Tho re-appearance of Mario in the “ Barbiere ” 
excepted, there is nothing in the performances of 
the past week at Covent Garden to call for especial 
remark, His entry upon the stage on Monday last, 
in the character of the Count Almaviva, was the 
| signal for long and continued applause, as hearty as 
| that which wel¢omed Grisi’s return to the same boards 

a few nights previously. Signor Mario’s impersona- 
tion of the love-struck Count, so remarkable for its 
gentlemanly ease and high-bred grace, is too well 
| known to render any detailed comments necessary ; 
| the warm reception with which he was greeted, was 
| of such a character as to induce him to put out all 





| his powers, and on no occasion has he acted the part 
' more becomingly, or sung with greater spirit. The 
| part of Bartolo, the jealous guardian and would-be 
| lover, was filled by Ciampi, a clever actor and a 
| good singer, but rather inclined to exaggerate his 
part; Ronconi, as Figaro, is as good a specimen of 
'the lively, clever, versatile race of Spanish barbers, 
| as one could find in the pages of the Spanish novel- 
| ists; and his singing was far less faulty than has 
sometimes been the case latterly. Mie. Miolan- 
| Carvalho enacted the part of Josina with a girlish 
| grace and simplicity, quite natural to the part; in 
, the singing lessons she introduced Victor Mass¢’s 
variations on the “Carnival of Venice,” introduced 
|in “La Reine Topaze,” and was vehemently ap- 
| plauded for her neat and brilliant execution. Sig- 
| nor Tagliafico made a most excellent Basilio. 
The other performances during the week have 
| been “Le Prophtte” on Tuesday ; “Guillaume 
| Tell” on Thursday ; “La Sonnambula ” on Friday ; 
|and this evening (Saturdgy) “fl Barbiere di Sevi- 
| glia,” for the second time. 


| THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
1 rkrOGRAMME. 
Parr I, 


Overture (Der Berggeist) . 5 ‘ ‘ 
Recit. ed {“ Solitudini amiche * (Idomeneo) .? Mozart 
Aria Xv Zefiretti lusinghieri ” (Idomeneo) . § : 
Concerto, No. 3, in C minor, Pianoforte . . §&. Bennett. 
1. Allegro con maesth. 2. Andante espressivo. 
3. Allegro agitato. 
Aria, “ Ah quel plaisir d'etre soldat” (La Dame 
Blanche) é - : : > 4 . Boleldieu, 
Overture (A Midsummer Night's Dream) + Mendelssohat, 


. Spohr, 
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Part IL. 


Pastoral Symphony, No. 6, Op. 68. ; . Beethoven. 
1, Allegro, ma non troppo, 2. Andante molto moto. 
3. Allegro. 4, Allegro. 
5, Allegretto. 


Duet {‘ Horror! where shall I fly?") (Azor and 
(Oh, lovely maiden, stay” § Zemira) Spohr. 
Overture (Euryanthe) q ¢ ; Weber. 
With the exception of Spohr’s Overture, there is 
not a single piece in this programme that has not 
been heard over and over again during the present 
season ; so that it is somewhat difficult to see how 
the Society purposes to carry out its views of ad- 
vancing the musical art in England. Viewed solely 
with regard to itself, a betier selection of pieces for 
a grand orchestral concert could not be made; but 
the public has been led to expect somewhat more 
than this from a society which reckons in its ranks 
so many musicians, amateur and professional ; and 
unless the Council, to whom the selection of the 


music is entrusted, are prepared to introduce, ‘from | 


time to time, new and comparatively unknown 
works to an English audience, we think it would be 
more consistent in them to lay aside their preten- 
sions to “advancing the state of music,” and take 
their stand upon the general excellence of their 
concerts, and the superb execution of their orchestra, 

Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Signor Gardoni 
were the solo vocalists engaged at this concert—the 
fourth and last of the present season ; and to Miss 
Arabella Goddard was committed the execution of 
Professor Bennett's difficult Concerto—a task which 


she performed with the same ease and efficiency that | 


distinguished her rendering the F-sharp minor Con- 
certo, by the same composer, at the last Philhar- 
monic Concert. 


(We have been favoured with the following com- 
munication from a correspondent, to whose opinion 
we are inclined to attach especial value.) 

“With reference to the quality of the programme 
we suppose there is not a dissentient opinion; we 
cannot however help saying that we fail to see how 
the ‘advancement of music in England,’ avowedly 
stated to be the ‘object’ for which this now great 
Society was called into being, is promoted by giving 
concerts at which the principal works performed 
(magnificently we grant) are those which the music- 
seeking public of this metropolis have heard over 
and over again for years past. Two Cantatas by a 
member of the Council of the Society, and a Sym- 
phony of Schumann, are, we believe, the only veal 
novelties that have been produced by them during 
the three ‘eg of their existence. Season after 
season all the large Orchestral Societies repeat, with 
little or no variety, the same stock symphonies, 
concertos, and overtures: the Musical Society of 
London too follows suit in this ‘advancement.’ 
Mr. Ella, it appears, thought it was not, so founded a 
Musical Institute for the purpose. M. Klindworth, 
thinking so too, launches a Musical Art Union. 
‘ Advancement’ we conceive to be progress, which, 
so far as we can find, does not seem to have heen 
attained in the case of this Society. The perfor- 
mance of Wednesday was irreproachable from first 
to last, leaving nothing to be desired on that score; 
but we confess we should like next season to find 
something fresh introduced into our programmes.” 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Amongst the numerous concerts given during the 
past week, we may vote that of Herr Molique, in 
which was a short piece entitled “Flying Leaves,” 
written expressly for the instrument on which Si- 
gnor Regondi is so remarkable.a proficient—the con- 
certina. Considering how great a favourite this in- 
strument is in private life, we wonder composers do 
not write oftener for it. Herr Molique occurs to us 
at this moment as the only composer of eminence 
who has condescended to write for it. In Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s {Concert of ‘Thursday, the seventh of the 
present season, two new part-songs, “The Song of 
the Flax-Spinner” and “'The Troubadour,” by Mr. 
Leslie himself, were announced. 

Mme. Laura Baxter, one of our most talented 
vocalists, engaged the services of two of our,best 
composers—Mr. Vincent Wallace and Mr. Balfe— 
to confer additional lustre on a concert sufliciently 
good in itself. 

Mr. Howard Glover's concert, which took place 
on Wednesday afternoon, at St. James’s Hall, is best 


described by our stating that there were upwards of 
thirty vocalists (nearly all of whom were set down 
for solos), jive solo pianists, siz conductors, and 
more than jiffy pieces in the programme. The 
only features of any real interest were some songs, 
and a new Cantata, “The Old Woman of Berkeley,” | 
by Mr. Glover himself. 

The other Concerts during the week comprise 
those of Mons. Paque, the violoncellist, Herr de 
Becker, Miss Helen M‘Leod, the Musical Union, 
Herr Goffrie, Mr. Roberts, the harpist, Miss Messent, 
M. Blumenthal, Mile. Carolin Valentin, and this 
afternoon (Saturday) Mr. W. G. Cusins, at Willis’s 
Rooms. At the Crystal Palace yesterday, the sixth | 
Operatic Concert took place, at which Mlle. Tiet- | 
jens and Mme. Grisi were again announced to sing. | 

MUSICAL ART UNION. 

This society, which one might imagine, from their 
admirable performance, to be one of the oldest and 
| most experienced, but which in reality reckons its 

existence by months, if not by weeks, gave their 
| first concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Fri- 
| day evening in last week. Not only in the excel- 


| lence of the programme, but in their superb execu- | 


' tion of the difficult music contained in it, their su- 
| periority is so marked that there is little doubt of 
| their soon acquiring the reputation of being con- 
| sidered one of the finest orchestras in London. The 
avowed purpose for which this society has been 
formed, is the “ Advancement of Music ;” and when 
we consider how little progress has been made even 
| by those societies which have been founded with the 
very same object, we shall see that there is ample 
room for a body of intelligent and experienced 
musicians, who will not only be able to render satis- 
factorily the long-established masterpieces of Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, but also 
to afford us an idea of musical thought, such as it 
is to be found in the modern school of young Ger- 
many, and interpret to our unwilling ears the am- 
bitious essays of a Wagner, a Schumann, and a 
Rubinstein. A glance at the subjoined programme 
will show of what sterling materials the concerts 
will consist :— 


PROGRAMME. 
Overture, Op. 124 (Die Weihe des Hauses) 


Aria, “ Lungi dal caro ben". $ Pacini. 


able though imaginative annotations, we have 
no hesitation in assigning a very high place in the 


phony, founded on a subject as poetical as it is 


that the deep mysterious chains of modern harmony 
should all be unravelled as easily as the simpler 
melodies of the original symphony, as it was in the 
days of Haydn and Mozart, is not to be expected ; 
more than one hearing must be accorded before a 
clear and decided opinion can be arrived at; but it 
may be sufficient here, to state our impression, that for 
originality of construction, and novelty and beauty 
of ideas, it approaches more nearly to the acknow- 


merits are lauded to the skies by complacent critics, 
simply because they have a great name to recom- 
mend them. On one point we believe all, who heard 
this symphony performed, will agree, namely, that 
the execution was irreproachable ; and this may be 
taken as evidence, to some extent, of its merits, for 
| we would defy a body of clever and practised musi- 
| cians to put their whole soul in the execution of 
| a work which they believed to be “sound and fury, 

signifying nothing.” The same degree of pains taken 
both by the orchestra and their spirited conductor, 
Mr. Klindworth, in Beethoven’s Overture, and the 
concluding one of Rossini. Herr Strauss, upon whose 
merits as an executant we pronounced a very de- 
cided opinion when we heard him at one of the 
Philharmonic concerts a fortnight since, performed 
Spohr’s concerto with true taste and unerring skill. 

me. Lemmens-Sherrington was engaged for the 
vocal department, and her singing was, as it should 
be, on a par with the rest of the entertainment ; 
indeed, the whole concert, from beginning to end, 








| 
. Beethoven. 


Symphony (Ocean) . . ‘ . . . Rubinstein. 
Variations on “Sul margine” . ; ‘ . Mozart. 
Concerto, Violin, No. 11. : “ “ . Spohr. 
Overture (Siege of Corinth). ° e - Rossini. 


Speaking from our remembrance only, with- | 
out the advantage of referring to Mr. Macfarren’s | 


standard of musical creations, to Rubinstein’s Sym- | 


suggestive. That the beauties of so complicated a } 
work should be unfolded at the first audience, and | 


ledged masterpieces than many of those works whose | 


performers, conductor, music, and execution, was of 
the highest quality possible, a state of things in the 
musical world as rare as it is pleasant. 

HAYMARKET, 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy, “The Overland Route,” 
has been revived at the Haymarket Theatre, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Mathews making their appearance 
in it, with admirable support from Mr. Buckstone, 
Mr. Compton, and others of the talented corps. We 
searcely expected to see a revival of this comedy, as 
with much that is meritorious in plot and construc- 
tion, it is afflicted with a heaviness which we have 
been sorry to note in all the recent productions of 
its fertile composer. In spite, however, of the com- 
paratively languid state into which the Haymarket 
audience had fallen previous to the withdrawal of 
this piece, its revival was attended with undeniable 
success from a large and appreciatory house. It was 
succeeded by “The Adventures of a Love Letter,” 
adapted from “Les Pattes de Mouches,” by Mr. 
Charles Mathews, and originally produced at Drury 
Lane, under a slightly different title. The perform- 
ances concluded with the pretty ballet “‘Che Sun 
and the Wind.” 


OLYMPIC. 

The well-known comedy, “All that Glitters is 
not Gold,” has been produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, with Miss Amy Sedgwick as Murtha 
Gibbs. This réle, all unlike those in which we have 
| been accustomed to see this talented actress, was 

nevertheless admirably filled, and her assumption of 
, the character of the poor but high-souled factory 
girl was of such an order as to prove the great ver- 
' satility of her powers. Upon the whole, we prefer 
seeing Miss Sedgwick in those parts which recently 
she has made almost entirely her own, and in which 
she has few rivals ; but it is impossible to deny that 
| her acting in this humbler character was such as few 
| actresses now before the public could have equalled, 
| Mr. Horace Wigan took the part of Toby Twinkle, 

and displayed much of that genuine humour which 
| has secured him so rapid and undeniable a rise in 
| his profession, The other parts were generally well 
| sustained, 


CITY OF LONDON. 

Madame Celeste is at present performing at the 
| City of London Theatre, in the well-known and 
| striking melodrama, “The House on the Bridge of 
| Notre Dame,” which was successfully produced 
' during the past season at the Lyceum. Her success, 
| as might be expected, is even more marked before 
' an east-end audience than it was before a west. The 
| piece is put upon the stage in a manner which, con- 
| sidering the difficulties it presents, is in the highest 
degree creditable. 





MUSICAL, AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


The special committee, charged with the office of 
| selecting the poetry which is to be set to music and 
| sung by the United Choral Societies, at the festival 
| to be held at Boulogne, on the 28th and 29th of 
| next month, have decided upon the poem bearing 
| the inscription, “Honneur & l’Orphéon.” The au- 
thor is M. Jourdan de Seulle. 

A new tenor, M. Hayet, of considerable intelli- 
gence in acting and with an agreeable voice, made his 
début recently at the Grand Opéra, Paris, in “ Comte 
Ory.” M. Hayet was educated at the Conservatoire, 
and is a pupil of M. Révial. Another tenor, to 
whose performances in private we have alluded in a 
former number of this journal (vide Literary Ga- 
zette, April 20, p. 379), M. Ecarlat, is shortly to ap- 
pear in the rdle of Arnoldo, in “Guillaume ‘Tell.” 

The present season of the Théatre Lyrique closed 
last week with a performance of Alphonse Reyer’s 
last opera, ‘‘ La Statue.” The theatre will re-open 
on the Ist of September next. - 

Count Berthold d’Aichelbourg, a distinguishei 
amateur, celebrated as a pianiste and a composer of 
some graceful dance music, has just died at his resi- 
dence, the Chateau of Maschendorf, in Bohemia. He 
was bor in the year 1823, at Bielhard, and was 
consequently only in his thirty-eighth year at the 
time of bis decease. 

The building of the new theatre in the Square des 
Arts-et-Métiers, Paris, is to be proceeded with at 
once; it is to contain two thousand places, and to 
| cost about sixty thousand pounds. It is expected 
‘ that it will be completed in the space of a year. 
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The new ballet, “‘Le Marché des Innocents,” 


brought out at the Opera for the debut of Mme. | 


Petipa, a Russian danseuse, seems to have proved a 
welcome addition to the choregraphic department ; 
but the débutante can stand no comparison with ei- 
ther Mme. Ferraris or Mile. Emma Livry. Her chief 
display is in the Mazurka step, where she dances the 
Ziganka to perfection. The music, by M. Pugni, is 
full of spirited melody. 


Gymnase, in order to replace “La Vertu de Celi- 
mene ;” the authorship of the piece is attributed to 
M. Fournier, already known for his success in dra- 
matic composition. The chief parts will be under- 
taken by Lafont, Lesueur, and Mme. Delaporte. At | 
the same theatre, M. Kime, from the Odéon, has been 
engaged to succeed M. Geoffroy, who goes to the 
Palais-Royal. 
The Odéon is closed for three months ; the first 
iece that will be performed on its re-cpening will 
a drama, in four acts, by M. Paul Foucher, en- 
titled “L’Institutrice.” A young actress, Mile. Rous- 
seil, a pupil of Regnier, is announced as about to | 
make her début ia it. 

The first representation of Alary’s new opera, 
“La Beauté du Diable,” at the Opéra Comique, 
came off last week with tolerable success; the libretto , 
is from the pen of M. de Najac and some other au- 
thor who desires to remain incognito. 

From a prospectus which has just been placed in 
our hands, we learn that it is in contemplation to | 
found a National Musical Association, for the pur- | 
pose of founding a National English Opera, which 
it is proposed to maintain in a grand and complete | 
manner, in accordance with the requirements of the | 
age. Next week we intend to discuss this question | 
rather more fully, so we will at present say no more 
upon the subject. 


| 
A new piece, in four acts, is preparing at the 





MISCELLANEA. 


On Wednesday last the Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland opened their rooms in 
Pall Mall for the exhibition of antique gems and in- 
taglios. The Duke of Mar!borough has lent the Arun- 
del and Besborough collections, preserved at Blen- 
heim Palace. Besides these gems, some of which may 
be known to the archeologist through Bartolozzi’s en- 
gravings, there will be exhibited the valuable series 
formed by the Rev. G. Rhodes, including the Mertens- 
Schaafhausen collection. The annual meeting of the 
Institute will be held at Peterborough (July 23 to 30), 
under the distinguished patronage of the Marquis of 
Exeter, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of Northamptonshire, 
the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Marquis of Northampton, and many in- 
fluential residents in the county. Professor Willis 
has consented to undertake the Architectural His- 
tory of the Cathedral. A temporary local Museum 
of Antiquities, Works of Art, &c., will be formed. 


It is proposed to form a collection of portraits of | 
Mary Queen of Scots, and of objects connected with | 
Such a collection cannot fail to be | 


her history. 
viewed with special interest in a locality so inti- 
mately associated with the memory of Mary Stuart, 
whose remains found their first resting-place in Pe- 
terborough Cathedral. Fotheringay, which is in 
the neighbourhood, will be visited during the meet- 
ing. It is also proposed to form a series of portraits 
of Oliver Cromwell, and of objects of interest relat- 
ing to the Protectorate. 

We understand that the recent Exhibition of 
works of fine art in the Hall of the Ironmongers’ 
Company was insured to the sum of half a million 
of money during the week in which it was kept open. 

An Amateur Photographic Association is being 
formed, having for its object the interchange and 
publication of the productions of amateur photo- 
graphers. We have not space for the transcription 
of the various rules ; suffice it to say, that it appears 
to meet a want on the part of the photographing 
public. There are, no doubt, many valuable nega- 
tives lying in the plate-boxes of amateurs; and 
their publication will be one of the numerous ad- 
vantages to be expected from the new Association. 
We perceive that the printing is to be done at 
Messrs. McLean and Co.'s establishment. 

On Wednesday last the new Gardens of the Hor- 
ticultural Society at South Kensington were formally 


j in those days to display their scanty stores. 


| opened by his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
in the presence of a very large and distinguished 
| body of spectators. Althongh the weather was 
| what it usually is in this country on the occasion of 
| out-door fétes, still the ceremony went off with 
| brilliant success. Dr. Lindley read an address to 
the Prince Consort, a portion of which we subjoin, 
as containing an account of the progress of the So- 
ciety, and of their new Gardens. By the way, Dr. 
Lindley, or whoever drew up the address, must 
surely know better than to believe the pompous as- 
sertion with which one of its clauses begins— 
“ Horticulture, sir, is the parent of agriculture.” 


| Horticulture is no more the parent of agriculture 


than a tulip is the parent of a potato. However, 
apart from such silly sayings as this, the address is 
as good as such addresses usually are. 

“Founded in the year 1804, and incorporated in 1809 by 
command of his Majesty George III., the Society, after Jan- 
guishing for some years, sprang into active existence as soon 
as the termination of the long war once more left men leisure 
to cultivate the arts of peace. At that time, horticulture had 
ceased for many years, in every part of Europe, to make 
sensible progress. All that remained was an unintelligent 
routine. Up to the year 1816 the number of Fellows who 
joined the Society annually, rarely exceeded twenty. From 
that period, however, the elections rapidly increased; so 
that in 1821 they amounted to 328, In 1822 the garden at 
Chiswick had been formed, and the power of the Society 


| to do good began to be felt even in the remote possessions of 


the Crown. Collectors of seeds and plants for the Horticul- 

tural Society were heard of in the United States and Cana- 

da, in India, on the banks of the Zambesi, and in the distant 

regions of the Hudson's Bay Company. The result of these 

operations was the introduction into England of by far the 

— part of the highly-prized occupants of modern gar- 
ens. 

“In 1827 was held the first of those fétes, or more proper- 
ly exhibitions of horticultural produce, which for so many 
years were among the most attractive events of a London 
season. At first these mectings were attended with little 
success; there now, indeed, remains in the Chiswick garden 
the small iron tent, under which a few cultivators ventured 
But liberal re- 
wards produced competition; gardeners soon saw that to be 
the gainer of a prize at Chiswick was to stand at the head 
of their class: knowledge was sought for, and improved 
methods of cultivation were gradually discovered. 

“The changing habits of society, the competition of other 
similar exhibitions in London itself, the power of locomotion 
to more distant places of recreation by railway, coinbined 
with the at all times uncertain nature of our climate, had 
in late years materially diminished that attendance of visi- 
tors upon which the income of the Society, and consequently 
its power of encouraging horticulture, depended. It wes 
under these circumstances that an opportunity of forming a 
garden in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis was 
sought. 

‘**Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
of whom your Royal Highness is also the President, having 
purchased out of the surplus funds of that undertaking an 
| estate at Kensington Gore, it was felt that this locality of- 
| fered unrivalled facilities for the establishment of a new 
garden, and successful negotiations with the Commissioners 
enabled the Council, with your Royal Highness’s sanction, 
to lay in July, 1859, the plans before the general meeting of 
Fellows which received their unanimous approval. 

“An agreement has since been concluded by us with her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for leasing a space of 22} acres 
upon a rent, the amount of which is contingent upon the in- 
come of the society; a part of the condition being that the 
society should expend on the garden a sum of not less than 
£50,000, her Majesty's Commissioners binding themselves 
to enclose it with arcades of an ornamental character, costing 
at least an equal sum. Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to grant the society a new Charter of Incorporation, 
under the name of the Royal Horticultural Society. Our 
works have not arrived at the state of completion which we 
had hoped to have attained by this time. ‘Taking into con- 
sideration, however, the long-continued wet of last suminer, 
the unusual severity of the subsequent winter, and the dis- 
turbance in the building trade caused by the unfortunate 
strike of this spring, we cannot but congratulate ourselves 
upon what has already been achieved. 

“The necessity of pressing forward the works will prevent 
the garden being as immediately accessible to the public as 
is hereafter proposed. But the Council felt that the admis- 
sion of the Fellows and their friends, who have so zealously 
come forward in support of the undertaking, ought not to be 
longer delayed. ‘They therefore resolved to hold exhibitions 
of tlowers and fruit in the months of June, July, September, 
and November of the present year, to admit Fellows and 
their friends daily, and to allow a certain number of the 
public to visit the garden, on Saturdays. It is expected that 
before the ensuing spring all the essential parts of the gar- 
den will be completed. When that time shall have arrived, 
the public will be in possession of a place of resort in which 
not only may be displayed in the most advantageous way «ll 
that horticultural skill can accomplish, but whatever may 
most conduce to the improvement of public taste in sculp- 
ture and its sister arts. 

“Since the period when your Royal Highness conde- 
scended, as President of the Society, to take an active part in 
its proceedings, it has enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. At 
least 1,500 new members have joined it ; so much confidence 
has been placed in the measures of your Council as to have 
produced by the issue of debentures the sum of £50,000, re- 
quired to meet the Society's engagements with Her Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners ; and the garden in which we are now 
assembled—itself, Sir, in many respects the offspring of your 
| own intelligence—has sprung into existence,” 














On Thursday evening, the 30th ult., the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society held their annual gene- 
ral meeting in the rooms of the Royal Institute 
of British Architect. Professor Sydney Smirke, 
R.A., in the Chair. In moving the adoption of the 
Report, Professor Smirke adverted to the great be- 
nefit arising from the general operation of the So- 
ciety, and alluded more particularly to the excel- 
lences of Zhe Dictionary of Architecture. The 
following is an extract from the report of the pro- 
ceedings :— 





“An impression had been prevalent that it was only a 
question of time—and people would be enabled to purchase 
The Dictionary at half-price ; now this was a positive error; 
for the Committee were distinctly pledged not to publish or 
issue any portion of the work under the subscription price, 
and back numbers had already been priced at a considerable 
advance. 

“Mr, Robert Kerr, in seconding the motion, expressed his 
concurrence in the opinions of the chairman, and observed 
that those who delayed joining the Society in the expecta- 
tion of obtaining the dictionary at a cheap rate, suffered the 
loss of the use of the book during its gradual publication, 
and ultimately would pay the same price as if they had en- 
joyed its possession from the commencement. He also 
expressed the feeling of the Committee, of the obligations 
they were under to Mr. Cates, their Honorary Secretary, 
for his energy in conducting their affairs. 

“The motion having heen agreed to, votes of thanks to 
the officers were passed, and Mr. Kerr, in moving a special 
vote of thanks to the Treasurer, Professor Donaldson, ex- 
pressed the regret of the Society that after receiving his 
zealous support for upwards of thirteen years, they should 
now lose his valued services as Treasurer; and although 
deprived of those services, hoped that the recovery of his 
health would soon enable Mr. Donaldson to resume his ac- 
tive duties in the Committee. 

“Mr. J. W. Papworth having seconded the vote of thanks, 
it was carried unanimously, and Professor Smirke, R.A., 
was requested to undertake the duties of Honorary Treasurer. 

“The Chairman, in accepting the office, concluded by again 
referring to the strong sense he entertained of the excellence 
of the management of the Society, and of the uncommon 
amount of zeal and interest displayed on the part of those 
who derived no personal benefit thereby, but whose labours 
went to enrich the minds and cultivate the knowledge of 
their competitors in the profession.” 

Mr. Manwaring is about to issue a volume of tra- 
vels, by Mr. Algernon Sydney Bicknell, entitled, Jn 
the Track of the Garibaldians in Italy and Sicily, 
which is to throw new light upon the career of the 
excursionists and the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius, 

We have to inform our readers that on the 19th 
instant, the members of the Savage Club will give 
an Amateur Theatrical Performance at the Lyceum 
for the benefit of the widow and family of the late 
Mr. E. Landells, one of the best-known of our Eng- 
lish engravers. Messrs. Charles Dickens, Blanchard 
Jerrold, Planché, Talfourd, Byron, Buckingham, Hal- 
liday, Falconer, Palgrave Simpson, Hollingshead, 
Horace St. John, John, Lionel, and William Brough, 
Godfrey Turner, F. Lawrence, E. F. Roberts, J. 
Kenny, Quin, Romer, Kenny Meadows, Julian 
Portch, Charles Watkins, Grattan Cooke, J. Bar- 
nard, C. Furtado, Dr. Strauss, and other gentlemen 
of high standing in literary circles, have already un- 
dertaken to assist in the good work. The new bur- 
lesque upon the well-known legend of “ Valentine 
and Orson,” written expressly for the occasion by 
seven authors, viz. Messrs. J. R. Planché, F. Tal- 
fourd, H. J. Byron, Leicester Buckingham, Andrew 
Halliday, Edmund Falconer, and William Brough, 
will be performed for the first time, by the greater 
number of the authors engaged in its production, 
assisted by other members of the Club. Zhe Wreck: 
Ashore, for the performance of which Mr, Benjamin 
Webster has liberally given permission, will be the 
first piece played, and the characters will be sustained 
by the Savage Club, with other gentlemen of lite- 
rary and artistic celebrity. We trust that the re- 
sults of the performance will be as satisfactory ss on 
the last occasion of a similar benevolent undertaking 
by the same Club. 

We understand that the venerable Sir Francis 
| Palgrave has lately had a severe attack, which ren- 
| ders his friends anxious about his recovery. 

Mr. E. P. Shirley, M.P., is preparing a companion 
| volume to his “ Noble and Gentle Men of England.” 
| 8 

It will relate to the ancient titled and untitled fami- 

lies of Ireland, who have held lands in that country 
in unbroken male descent from a date prior to the 
Reformation. 

Admiral Walcott, M.P. for Christchurch, has 
commissioned Messrs. Lavers and Barraud to fill the 
great west window of the Priory church in that 
town with stained glass, illustrating the Te Deum. 
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NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE ELIOT. 





This day is published, in post 8vo, price 12s., 


SILAS MARNER: 


THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
BY GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ADAM BEDE,” &c. 





The following, by the same Author, may be had uniform in size and price :— 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 Vols., 12s. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 Vols., 12s. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 Vols., 12s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


MY 


SATIRE AND ITS 


CENSORS. 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “ The Season: a Satire.” 


Tolofernes (a Schoolmaster), Tut to return to the verses. How like you them, Sir Nathaniel ? 


Sir Nath. Marvellous well. 


Hol. 1 do dine to day..... T will prove these verses to be very unlearned, savouring neither of 


wit, poetry, nor invention, 


Love's Labour's Lost. 


‘Every dunce who starves presumes to write,”"—Otway fo CrrEcn. 
“The force and vigour of many of the lines are extremely great.”—Ziterary Gazette. 


THE SEASON: A SATIRE, 


LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, &, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE, 
DISCOVERED AND DEMONSTRATED. 


BY JAMES SMITH, ESQ,, 
(MEMBER OF THE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD.) 


Octavo, handsomely printed from old-faced type, and illustrated with numerous Diagram Plates and 
Engravings on Wood. Price 10s, 6d, 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT; 
OLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH; AND EDWARD HOWELL, LIVERPOOL. 





Now ready, price 3s. cloth, 


HOMERIC TRANSLATION| 
I 


N THEORY AND PRACTICE. A Reply to 
Marrnew Anrvorp, Esq., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 
By FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, 
A Translator of the Jliad, 
London; WiLitams and Noreatr, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 





G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
y USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Grascow ayp Lonpoy. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 
Just published, price Is., post free from the Author for 
‘Twelve Stamps, 

A MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 
ws and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J.L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

Reviews OF THE Work.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.’’—Sun, Evening Paper. 

‘This is a very useful work ; it describes the sources of 
those dis which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
1858, 











W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
* WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


For FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldie Colours, with 
written description, 6s,; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. —By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry at the Mechanies’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic¢ 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


A RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
LX Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7%. On Steel 
Die, 68, Initials, 1s, 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s,; or Crest, 5s, Postage and Registered 
Letter, 1s, extra, T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25. Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Gol GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. Order the sizes will be sent 
to select from, ‘I’. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—vwith 

Arms, Crest. Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CULLETON’'S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, Lis. ; 

Best Mako, 21s. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbouwrn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 

















AMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 63.; Best Style, 

12s, Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 

Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranboxrn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


W EDDING CARDS— For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N. B,—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Strect, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, <e. 
“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 








H Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 


burned holes in the Linen. 1 can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are ineorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
(Signed) * SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 

“ May lth, 1854." 

All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 

*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 








LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 

e friends and customers that they have now on con- 

signment a large Stock of first-grown CLARETS and 

CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 





St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid ........ esccspe SE 
Bennes Cotes - Pe dadececdsctoecs 24s. 
St. Christolie ¢ 
St. Estephe Pe 


Chateau Leovill ,, 
Chateau Latour ,, 
Champagne a 
Shipping and the Trade supplied. 
E. LESLIE and CO., 
32, Fenchurch Street. 





Lonéon, February 4, 1861. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 


Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5. and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows: 
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bf2| sz ¢ | Ss 
oe 222|3&8| #2 | 28¢ 
So2|f£82| 32 | 28% 
REO | EES & |gs 
£ad)/£anda/£ 2a.) £ 8. d. 
12 Table Forks............ 1150) 2 40},2100)2150 
12 Table Spoons. | 113 0)}2 4012100/)2150 
12 Dessert Forks 11 40/1120)1150/)1170 
12 Dessert Spoons «| 1 40)1120)1150/1170 
12 Tea Spoons............. 0160/1 20}/1 50);1 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt) . ‘ 7 
bowls.... cabo} 9100) 0136/0150) 0150 
2 Sauce Ladles........... 0 60/)0 86/0 90/0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon 0 66/)0100)0110/0120 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt ‘. = 
ee ' 0 34/0 46/0 50/0 50 
—— ssttsice 018}0 2310 26/0 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs} 09 26)0 3610 40/10 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers) 1 40/1 76)1100/)1120 
1 Butter Knife........... 0 26/,/0561)0 60,0 70 
1 Soup Ladle.. | 0100/0170)0170)1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter............ 0 33)0 4610 50)0 56 
Total. .eescsesees | 9199 13 103 [14.19 6 [16 40 








Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., £2158. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruct and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largencss 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. Gd. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in-cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisi of work hip. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s" 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s, to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 lis. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 








WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, axp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, ‘Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





PEPosiz BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees, 
Established 1847. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 


COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 
mitted him to do, 
SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 





LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. C. and A, OLpKIDGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


TRE AQUARIUM.—Luioyvn’s Practica. 

IxsTRUCTIONS FOR TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH Descrip- 
TIVE AND Prick List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. ALrorp Lioyp, 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 

‘*Many manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this."—The Era, October 14, 1860. 








p= CH, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 

PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L'Univers), L’Universel 
(Bruxelles). L’Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Illus- 
tration. Ilustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Dlustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. Il Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

8. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. <A List sent on application 
post free. , 

All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Samve. H. Linpiey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C, 


N ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 
iJ at 3,4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
FOWLER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 





By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 

TRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!!—New Patent 

FIRE IGNITERS, Six for One Penny; lights the 

fire instantly, without the aid of: wood or paper. By 

placing the point upwards and lighting the top with a match, 

a bniliant fire is immediately made. To hotel-keepers, 

institutions, and others, it is invaluable; boiling a kettle in 

ten minutes. Sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co., 

8, Duke Street, London Bridge, 8.E. Sold by all grocers, 
oilmen, ironmongers, etc.—Agents Wanted, 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are contidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. ‘They act as a.powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under and 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS, 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Goop Spinirs. 

Every one has frequently experienced the sudden 
personal change from gaiety to gloom. The wind and 
weather oftentimes receive the blame, when a faulty diges- 
tion is alone the cause of the depressién. Holloway's Pills 
can be honestly recommended for regulating a disordered 
stomach and improving digestion. ‘They entirely remove 
the sense of fullness and oppression after eating. They 
clean the furred tongue, and act as a wholesome stimulant 
to the liver, and as a gentle aperient to the bowels; they 
healthfully rouse both body and mind. Holloway’s digestive 
Pills are the best known antidotes for want of appetite, 
nausea, flatulency, heartburn, languor, depression, and 





apathy, so characteristic of chronic derangement of the 
digestion. 








ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
—Dr. Hl. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to dic. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
stucied hard and suceceded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
adininistered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammatious ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. ‘The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s, per bottle. Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to O. P. BROWN, No. 14, 

Cecil Street, Strand, London. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 

“He RELIEVES. YOUR SUFFERINGS DIsINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness. 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.”— Atlas, 

“A Man or A Tuovsanp.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, conghs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.’’—/essenger’. 

“ Ler THERE BE Licnt.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.” If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians Who take heathenish oaths, and- adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. I. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Ligur, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed, Old Dr, H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract or CANNABIS 
Ixpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it ; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovercign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves.” —Liverpool Paper. 


“Poon Fram Morrarity.—The Almighty never made a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less ; for ‘ while there is life there is hope,’ and a hopeless 
being would be lifeless. Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. ‘To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. Jamers’s Ex- 
Tract of Cannabis Inpica. Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and reyuvenated beings. This medi- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthina, 
Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all discases 
of the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. Our carnest 
advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial.”—Birming- 
ham Paper, 
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